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Here is a just and discriminating analysis of the Puritan, whose legacy has had such 
profound influence on the educational life of New England. 


PURITAN home life, in the 
later as well as in the 
earlier days, was in many 
respects quite unlike that 
of today. We learn about 
it from many historical 
records and from the writ- 
ings of many interesting Puritans. 
Religion played quite a different 
part in their lives, in the first place. 
They had come over to the new world, 
not for religious freedom for all men, 
but to get the chance to put into power 
their own convictions as to what was 
God’s will and the teachings of the 
Bible. They expected dire results 
from a failure to heed God’s voice. 
They were sure, too, that this was a 
land of the devil, who was much pro- 
voked at their breaking in upon his 
paradise. The Indians were regarded 
as the special agents of the devil. 
Naturally, their home life was influ- 
enced by this attitude. Because obedi- 
ence to God meant so much to them, 
they often were cruel, severe and strict 
toward the Indians, their own fami- 
lies, and their fellow men, so that they 
would stand in less danger of dis- 
Obedience to God. They possessed 
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tenderness, sympathy, and apprecia- 
tion of the gentler and more gracious 
aspects of social life, but often they 
subordinated them to what they con- 
sidered higher issues. 

Their life was Bible-centered. They 
lived in rigid accord with definite rules 
and regulations. A. W. Ward, in a 
book published many years ago, wrote: 

“To be a Puritan meant to seek to 
regulate the whole of life, in all its 
aspects, in its outer and inner rela- 
tions, according to fixed laws. It is 
this certainty, this absence of all 
shrinking back or wavering to the 
right or to the left, which gave to 
Puritanism, in peace and in war, its 
for a time irresistible force. It is 
this also which gave to Puritanism 
what we call (and rightly call) its 
narrowness; whether the term-be one 
of praise or of blame depends upon the 
correctness or incorrectness of the Pu- 
ritan conception of life. To this spirit 
nothing could be a greater abomina- 
tion than the theatre, the very condi- 
tions of whose existence conflict with 
it; and nothing connected with the 
theatre could be so great an abomina- 
tion as the boundlessness with which 
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the genius of its writers, and of Shake- 
speare above all, had endowed the 
drama. Against the theatre, therefore, 
Puritanism . . . directed its assaults 
with increasing vigor; and finally the 
seizure of power by Puritanism in the 
days of the opening of the Civil War 
of 1642, was inevitably accompanied 
by the closing of all the playhouses.” 

Politics was an important matter, 
but served the higher purpose of build- 
ing a society absolutely in harmony 
with God and his Word. Government 
served a religious purpose. 

The Puritan was usually brought 
up on books of a severely conventional 
character. Because of his absorption 
in spiritual matters, however, no great 
culture was developed, and manners, 
here and in England, were crude. One 
writer describes slyly how a spinster 
aunt put her innocent nephew up to 
the task of smuggling into the house 
forbidden volumes for which she had 
developed a taste. A family in those 
days kept seemly hours. Their court- 
ships were sedate and conventional. 
In the evening the members of the 
family usually sat around a big table 
or the fireplace and talked until about 
nine o’clock. Then the father took 
down his big Bible, read from it, and 
offered prayer, and then the family 
retired. 

In spite of all these pious pursuits, 
there was considerable interest in per- 
sonal adornment, as well as in eating 
and drinking. We hear, for example, 
of individuals who best understand the 
benevolence of God when they have 
in front of them a heaping plate of 
tempting food. Even in the early days, 
too, there was much infidelity and 
many lapses from grace. In those 
days, too, the father was the undis- 


puted head of the family. His daugh- 
ters did not have the independence 
which girls have today. Regular at- 
tendance at church was enjoined, as 
well as attendance upon family wor- 
ship. These families had to stiffen 
themselves against many hardships and 
privations and dangers, and while the 
home life in many respects seems un- 
attractive to us, it contributed much 
to the early upbuilding of the social 
life of the colonies. 

The clergy had great power in the 
early days, and their deacons were 
very influential. A great many Puri- 
tans were good, shrewd business men 
and planters, and such affairs were 
regulated according to strict rules, 
Punishments for minor offenses were 
often severe. Domestic quarrels were 
often considered a serious reflection 
upon the parties concerned. Many 
disputes started over religious matters. 
The Puritans were often very unsuc- 
cessful in dealing with the Indians. 
There were only a limited number of 
vocations open to their young people. 
A great deal of credulity prevailed at 
the time, too, and there were many 
superstitions and unfounded notions 
which were tenaciously cherished by 
the people. Quack doctors plied their 
trade, and people also held to their 
own domestic remedies. 

Not until the first years of the nine- 
teenth century did the Puritan atti- 
tude toward the theater relax. Puri- 
tans until then frowned upon dramas, 
interludes, dances, and other popular 
diversions, and were often inclined to 
be harsh and unsympathetic toward 
the fallen. But all this is at least par- 
tially excused by the consuming pas- 
sion of their lives—to establish a s0- 
ciety of an ideal character, pure, good, 
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beautiful, and fully in accord with the 
divine will. 

In zealously working for this con- 
summation they naturally often fell 
into extremes and forgot human needs 
and aspirations. Their lives were un- 
duly simple, dull, restricted, and 
hedged in by rules, notions, and be- 
liefs, but they were not without their 
strength and richness. Later Puritan- 
ism often encouraged educational prog- 
ress in every way, and it early re- 
garded slavery asa sin. Puritan lead- 
ers were always emphasizing the im- 
portance of conduct, and were often 
extremely anxious to improve social 
conditions. Their remedies, however, 
were religious and moral, rather than 
economic or sociological. 

Puritan religion was strongly influ- 
enced by the Old Testament. Devotion 
took on a somewhat dour and gloomy 
character. The Puritan never felt at 
ease before God; he never really com- 
muned with Him. He feared God— 
and then feared nothing else. Thus he 
was able to face terrible dangers, con- 
fident that the righteousness of God 
would protect him. Self-control and 
moral discipline were very prominent 
considerations in Puritan life. In a 
Puritan home lying was abhorred, and 
unchastity regarded as a sin, not a 
venial weakness. 

Children were often distrusted by 
their Puritan parents. Their evil wills 
were to be ruthlessly broken. Home 
discipline was therefore strict—and 
with too little love in it. 

In order to test more fully their 
powers of self-control youths were 
often encouraged to sow some fields 
with wild oats and to see life and 
know all its temptations. Moral 
strength came from overcoming such 


temptations. Puritanism thus in- 
volved a depreciation of childhood, but 
on the other hand it insisted on the 
sense of duty and the obligation to 
spend life seriously. 

I have spent much time telling you 
of the religious backgrounds and be- 
liefs of the Puritans who had come 
from England still seeking to accom- 
plish reforms while remaining within 
the established Church of England. 
It would be impossible to understand 
their life without doing just this. It 
was molded by religion, however often 
they may individually have failed 
to live up to it, or however wrong cer- 
tain of their notions may have been. 

There was much of the gloomy, 
strict and severe in the life of the 
Puritan. But there was also another 
and brighter side. 

When Puritans observed the natural 
world, it suggested many thoughts to 
them. As they observed birds building 
their nests, and animals protecting 
their young, they thought of their own 
lives with their encompassing dangers. 
Nature’s creatures often prey upon 
one another; man, too, is endangered 
by many other creatures. They had 
too much family love and sensitiveness 
to the deeper problems of life to ig- 
nore these. They were not mystical 
or subjective in thought, and thus 
placed much importance upon what 
they saw in the world around them. 

To show you the human qualities 
of which the Puritans were capable, 
1 want to quote from the writings 
of a later Puritan which reveal the 
warmth of love and depth of affection 
in their hearts. “It is almost impos- 
sible,” he says, “to be an infidel with 
a little progeny rising round you. If 
Hume (the English skeptic) could 
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have seen a little lisping girl come and 
climb his knees and address him as a 
father—‘Papa, who made all things?’ 
he would have almost involuntarily 
answered—God. If a man wishes to 
learn to pray for protection during the 
night, let him go, as I have done, and 
see his children asleep, and remember 
the pestilence that walks in darkness. 
Let him experience the feelings of an 
anxious father, bending over the sleep- 
ing forms of his tender children, and 
conscious of the thousand dangers, 
seen and unseen, that hover around 
their defenseless heads.” 

Such beautiful, tender, and sincere- 
ly human touches make us all kin. 
The Puritan may have had a cold 
theology, but he kept a warm heart. 
Within their own groups no men could 
be more courageous, considerate, sacri- 
ficing, and noble. They had set their 
hearts upon a great and unique adven- 
ture, and they would not permit any 
domestic or public influence to en- 
danger it. They may have been at 
times sharp of tongue, austere in man- 


ner, cruel in judgment, solemn in de 
meanor, and severe toward the sinful, 
but they were devoted to a great ideal 
and cherished a society worthy of the 
best in man. They so:loved man and 
so deeply desired to follow what they 
felt was the true will of God that they 
could not bear to have anything jeop- 
ardize their purpose. 

These, then, were the Puritans, 
Much more we could say. We find 
their home life strict, minutely regu- 
lated, severely disciplined, bare of 
many pleasures. Yet, from many such 
homes came great characters and many 
who contributed to the country some- 
thing that will not soon pass away. 
We have changed their methods, but 
not their fundamentals. We have or- 
dered our society differently, but have 
not improved upon their earnestness 
and their courage. Perhaps the best 
way we can honor them is to seek to 
deal with our modern problems as 
earnestly and unselfishly as they dealt 
with theirs. 





MAINE FARMER 


A peasant’s frame, 
Low earthly goal, 

A dullard’s face, 
A Shelley’s soul. 


Raw, clumsy hands, 
Slow, clumsy feet, 
But keen, fine eyes 
To find Earth sweet. 


Doomed to live 

His whole life long, 
A muted harp, 

An unsung song. 


—Norris Porrer. 

















THE CREATIVE STUDY OF POETRY IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Genevra Cook, A. M. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK. 





You will enjoy Miss Cook’s inspiring article. 
most notable productions of our contemporary writers; and dull indeed must be the 
teacher who can get no individual help from this interesting essay. 


qa ST is with the keenest of 
I | pleasure that a teacher 

enters upon the study of 
weommves +) poetry with boys and girls 
of the high school age. To 
many of them the reading 
of poetry is altogether a 
new adventure; to most of them there 
are to come widening horizons, deeper 
conceptions of beauty, an accent of the 
power to enjoy and to quaff deeply of 
a new elixir of life. This enjoyment 
of poetry is to most of them, an un- 
conscious one, and it is the function 
of the teacher, at the beginning, at 
least, to keep it so. The most informal 
of approaches, the lest scientific and 
scholarly, will cultivate the best re- 
sults. 

Poetry is essentially an experience. 
To boys and girls whose visions are 
widening, whose maturing thought 
and emotions are constantly shaping 
new significance, poetry is—should be 
—an “Open Sesame” to a land of new 
enchantment, an echoing of life as they 
have found it, a promise of a newer, 
a keener zest of life to come. 

To those of us who, loving it our- 
selves, have a longing to give the 
pleasure of poetry to these boys and 
girls, the “new” poetry, the work of 
our twentieth century contemporaries, 
is a source of immeasurable delight. 
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The poems she mentions are among the 


For the modern poet writes largely of 
life, the life which to some extent 
these boys and girls have known, the 
life which, in many of its yet unexpe- 
rienced phases, they can conceive of 
themselves as knowing. 

Not only is this modern verse 
minted of the material of life, it is 
written in the accent and speech of 
reality. We have not now to tussle 
with the contractions and chiches of 
eighteenth or even nineteenth century 
poetry; and for the most part we need 
not spend time upon time unravelling 
the intricacies of such hidden beauties 
as the older poets, well versed in gram- 
matical perversion and symbolical allu- 
sion, could well provide. 

Concentrating then upon the infor- 
mal approach to poetry of everyday 
life written in everyday speech, it is 
a pleasure some day to open a little 
book—always a little book—and say, 
“Would you like me to read you a 
poem about that?” or even, “Shall I 
read you a poem ¢” 

What poems shall be first is depen- 
dent upon a number of things. Over 
and above all, this reading of poetry 
is to be a casual affair, somewhat inci- 
dental, always entirely informal. So 
it is dependent perhaps upon the mood 
of the moment. One of the most popu- 
lar poems I have found is Masefield’s 
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Sea Fever. There is something about 
the swing of “I must down to the seas 
again, to the lonely sea and the sky” 
that nearly everyone seems to get. 
When you read,— 


I must down to the seas again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship, and a star 
to steer her by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s 
song and the white sail’s shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face and a 
gray dawn breaking. 


I must down to the sea again, for the 
call of the running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may 
not be denied ; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the 
white clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown 
spume, and the sea-gulls crying.— 


you will find your audience sitting 
with faces uplifted to the flung spray 
and the blown spume, breathing deeply 
of the fervor and the fever that is the 
sea. 

Kipling’s The Long Trail, with its 
“hull-down on the trail of rapture, the 
trail that is always new,” and John 
Masefield’s Cargoes, of which we shall 
speak again, are both favorite sea 
poems. Of the same spirit is the Vag- 
abond Song of Bliss Carmen and Rich- 
ard Hovey. 


There is something in the autumn that 
is native to my blood— 

Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the 
crimson keeping time. 

As for what you shall ask them 
about these poems, let the moment be 
your guide. In Sea Fever a simple, 
“Do you like that? What do you see 
there ?”’ will often start them remem- 
bering pictures. Mention of sugges- 


tive words (if done with a pleasure in 
their effectiveness and not in a spirit 
of biological analyses) may be achieved 
by, “What is the wind like? Do you 
hear the wind?” They will probably 
remember the sound of the wind in 
“tthe wheel’s kick and the wind’s 
song,” and the alliterations of “‘s” and 
“w” are not difficult for them to dis- 
cover for themselves. 

After they have come to an end of 
discussing what they see and hear, you 
may read the poem again; this time 
they will be looking for pictures, and 
they will be listening. Perhaps to- 
morrow they will come to you and 
say, “Will you read us a poem today ?” 

In effective contrast to the mood 
of the sea pieces, City Roofs, of 
Charles Hanson Towne, makes a good 
“early” selection. There is picture 
there, life in its infinite and pathetic 
variety, and the underlying thought 
which makes it in a sense one of the 
so-called social poems. You will find 
that boys and girls are quick to enjoy 
finding significance in poetry, in grasp- 
ing the suggested, the implied. 

With City Roofs may well go Mar- 
garet Widdemer’s Factories. There is 
alliteration here, picture, suggestive 
detail, and a nice use of implication. 
Less of reporting than City Roofs, it 
is more of poetry. 

Probably you will want to start 
soon with some good narrative poems. 
Noyes’ The Highwayman is one of the 
best for sound and picture, and for 
sheer dramatic intensity it is unsur- 
passed. If they like Noyes, and they 
probably will, you may try on another 
day Sherwood. The strength of 
rhythm here is excellent; and you 
have also opened up the field of old 
legend—two lines which you may well 
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follow directionally in your reading. 

By this time your people have de- 
veloped some ideas of their own about 
what they would like to hear, and the 
more of these ideas you are able to 
carry out and fulfill, the more suc- 
cessful your project is going to be. 

If you are following the line of 
rhythm, after Sherwood there are three 
which are exceptionally good. Yeats’ 
The Fiddler of Dooney, with its 


Here is the fiddler of Dooney, 
And dance like the waves of the sea— 


has a lovely dancing swing. For mu- 
sical words and tone there is nothing 
more deep-breathing than William 
Rose Benet’s The Falconer of God. 


I flung my soul to the air like a falcon 
flying. 

I said, “Wait on, wait on, while I ride 
below! 

I shall start a heron soon 

In the marsh beneath the moon— 

A strange white heron rising with silver 

on its wings—” 

As for its symbolism, you will find 
them perhaps able to grasp the imagi- 
native conception of the falcon as the 
spirit of man, the heron as the ever- 
fleeting ideal of which he is in pur- 
suit, and the recurring worship of and 
quest for beauty in spite of disap- 
pointment and apparent failure, the 
eternal idealism in the heart of man. 
After the second reading, when you 
have been analysing the significance, 
be sure you read the poem at least 
once again for the sheer music which 
it sings. 

One of the saddest uses of rhythm 
in poetry is the notes of the bugle 
playing “Taps” in Joyce Kilmer’s 
Rouge Bouquet. After you have ex- 
perienced this together, your group 


will be bound a little closer. You will 

speak of the pathos of: 

Let your rifles rest on the muddy floor, 

You will not need them any more. 

You will tell them of the circum- 

stances about which the poem was 

written, the nineteen boys killed and 

buried by that exploding bomb. 

Death “hid their bodies stealthily 

In the soil of the land they sought to 
free 

And fled away.” 

And you will tell them about the 

funeral of Joyce Kilmer and the read- 

ing of this poem there. 

Then they will want to know more 
about this man. You will tell them 
where to go to find out; you will read, 
together perhaps, T'rees, which they 
will come upon with a thrill of recog- 
nition, one or two others, and The 
5:49. Two more lines of investigation 
have been opened, the lives of men 
who write poetry, and poems of the 
war. 

Some of your boys will know See- 
gar’s I Have a Rendezvous with Death 
and McCrae’s In Flanders Fields, and 
will want them read. You might add 
Rupert Brooke’s lovely sonnet The 
Soldier. For Brooke as a man appeals 
like Kilmer; even more than Kilmer, 
perhaps, to the young romantic mind. 

Some day, if they like Rupert 
Brooke, someone will find The Great 


Lover: 


. . . These I have loved: 

White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 

Ringed with blue lines; and feathery, 
faery dust; 

Wet roofs, beneath the lamp-light; the 
strong crust 

Of friendly bread; and many tasting 
food ; 

Rainbows; and the blue bitter smoke of 
wood ; 
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This one last gift I give: that after men 

Shall know, and later lovers, far-removed, 

Praise you, “All these were lovely”; say, 
“He loved.” 


If, in the pictures in this poem, they 
see something lovely, they are enter- 
ing truly into the realm of poetry. 

A copy of Richard Halliburton’s 
The Glorious Adventure will be of 
interest here, with its expressed enthu- 
siasm for Rupert Brooke, its picture 
of his grave, its quotations from his 
poetry. . 

Here again another avenue of de- 
velopment is open to you; if your 
people have read The Odyssey, they 
are familiar perhaps with The Glo- 
rious Adventure. They have read its 
theme poem, Tennyson’s Ulysses: 


For my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset till I die; 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to 
yield. 


They will like poems built up 
around The Odyssey—nor will these 
be all modern ones. Tennyson’s The 
Lotus-Eaters, all of Ulysses; Keats, 
On First Looking Into Chapman’s 
Homer: 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken, 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle 
eyes 

He gazed at the Pacific, and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild sur- 
mize, 

Silent, upon a peak of Darien. 


And the sonnet of Andrew Lang, be- 
ginning: 
As one who for a weary space has lain 


Lulled by the song of Circe and her 
wine— 


and ending: 


And hear, like oceans on a western beach, 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 


This last has a particular appropriate 
ness because of its use of the Homeric 
simile. In connection with that, Ne 
ture of Longfellow is good to read: 


As a tired mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed. 


Now you are well on the way to 
discussions, introduced by the class, 
we hope, of figurative language, and 
after you have talked about it with 
them they will be looking for it. 

You are also on the subject of son- 
nets. Perhaps they have noted the 
similarity in form between The Sol- 
dier, On First Looking Into Chap 
man’s Homer, the Lang, and Nature. 
The restrictions and requirements of 
sonnet making will interest them. 
Writing poetry by rule is to them, 
perhaps, a new conception, and an 
intriguing one. Other sonnets to use 
besides those already mentioned are 
the one of Squire called simply Son- 
net, beginning: 


There was an Indian, who had known 
no change, 

Who strayed content along a sunlit 
beach. 


Here again you have the use of im- 
plication, which we have mentioned 
before. You have an excellent sug- 
gestiveness, too, in Shelley’s Ozymanr 
dias of Egypt. You may use Words 
worth’s “The World is too much with 
us, late and soon,” and they are sure 
to like the Drayton, “Since there’s no 
help, come let us kiss and part.” 

You will find by this time that some 
of your people are writing sonnets. 
One of the most fruitful results of 
your study of poetry will be the arous- 
ing of the creative urge in the minds 
of some of your people. We shall say 
more of this later. 
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Perhaps you haven’t wanted to fol- 


 Jow the sonnet lead, lest you become 


too involved in technicality. But you 
will at some time surely find yourself 
working with poems of atmosphere. 
The study in silver, of Walter de la 


| Mare, is one of the most successful 
of these: 


Slowly, silently, now the moon 
Walks the night in her silver shoon; 


A harvest mouse goes scampering by, 
With silver claws and a silver eye; 
And moveless fish in the water gleam, 
By silver reeds in a silver stream. 


Noon, of Richard Le Galliene, is 
heavy with dreaming gold. Yeats’ 
The Son of the Old Mother, built on 
contrast and similarity, is atmosphere 
built around a person. Deserted is by 
Madison Cawein, and then there is the 
Irradiations of John Gould Fletcher: 


The trees, like great jade elephants, 
Chained, stamp and shake ’neath the 
gadflies of the breeze. 


One of the most affecting poems, 
with a distinct atmosphere, is Alfred 
Noyes’—a poem of the war, too—An 
Open Boat: 


0 what is that whimpering there in the 
darkness ? 

“Let him lie in my arms. He is breath- 
ing, I know. 

Look. I’ll wrap my hair round his 
ie « 6 » 

“The sea’s rising. 

The boat must be lightened. He’s dead. 

He must go.” 


Another, with the atmosphere of 
weirdness, is The Listener, of Walter 
de la Mare: 


“Is there anybody there ?” said the Trav- 
eler, 
Knocking on the moonlit door; 
And his horse in the silence champed 
the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor. 


Wilfred Gibson’s The Stone-Cutter is 
always well liked for its sadness, its 
atmosphere of unreal reality, and its 
tragic suggestiveness. 

If you are looking for further ex- 
amples of the use of implication, The 
Calf-Path, by Sam Walter Foss, is 
amusing, though little is left to be 
implied. There are also The Juggler, 
of Bliss Carmen; the Cinquains of 
Adelaide Crapsey, and Opportunity of 
Edward Rowland Sill. They will like 
A. E. Houseman’s When I Was One 
and Twenty; and the following are 
good: The House and the Road, by 
Josephine Preston Peabody; Krim- 
borg’s Idealists: 


“Young man: Why do you talk and talk 
and talk ?” 


and the Reflection of Christopher 
Morley: 


“T have not heard her voice, nor seen 
her face, 
Nor touched her hand; 
And yet some echo of her woman’s grace 
I understand.” 


We have mentioned before, as a sea 
poem, one which belongs here, the 
Cargoes of John Masefield. 

One of the loveliest of this group 
is Margaret Widdemer’s Gifts: 


And one more gift . . . to see... 


alight on high 
The stars we wanted for our jewelry, 
Still clear ashine . . . still in the sky. 


About two of the most popular 
poets we have not yet said anything, 
yet I think these two might come well 
toward the first of poets to be consid- 
ered. One of the most striking things 
to read—and read early in your study 
of poetry—is Carl Sandburg’s Prayers 
of Steel. Your audience may at first 
be a little stunned; but they will be 
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quick to grasp the wonder and admi- 
ration of construction work in steel. 
They will understand the significance 
of the prayer, first, to help destroy the 
old whose usefulness is outworn; then 
to build up the new, which has not 
only usefulness but beauty, “holding 
a skyscraper through blue night into 
white stars.” They will like: 


The fog comes 

on little cat feet. 

It sits looking 

over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 


They will enjoy, too, the implication 
of Grass, and the vigor and thunder of 
Chicago—Hog-Butcher to the World. 
Associated in our minds with Sand- 
burg comes another of our noisier 
poets, and one who has for younger 
people a particular appeal. I know of 
nothing better as an illustration of 
onomatopoeia, of movement, the vig- 
orous word, and the use of philosophy 
and contrast, than Vachel Lindsay’s 
The Santa Fe Trail. Another fine use 
of rhythm is in The Broncho That 
Would Not Be Broken of Dancing, 
and this poem is full of the spirit of 
youth. If they like Lindsay, and 
many of them, both boys and girls, 
are sure to, try General William Booth 
Enters Into Heaven. Some time when 
you are talking about metaphors, take 
the four from An Indian Summer Day 
On the Prairie, from “The Congo.” 
Here is another form of poetry some 
of your people may like to write. 
Both Sandburg and Lindsay are 
vitally interesting, not only as poets, 
but as men. Whatever biographical 
work you do, let it be with personali- 
ties, not with encyclopedias. The lives 
of Sandburg and Lindsay are replete 


_————— 


with adventure, with character, which 
are revealed in what they write. 

By the time your people have made 
the acquaintance of some of thege 
more modern writers, you will find 
them becoming interested in “free 
verse,” as such. Of Amy Lowell, Win 
ter’s Turning, An Opera House, and 
The Painter on Silk, are good for them 
to read. They will like to know about 
Walt Whitman. I have found well- 
liked his Vigil Strange I Kept on the 
Field One Night, and also, with again 
its use of implication and contrast, 
When I Heard the Learn’d Astrono- 
mer. Often you will go back to some 
thing you have read before—here, 
perhaps, to Kreymborg’s Idealists, 
and the Irradiations of John Gould 
Fletcher. If you would like to ae 
quaint them with the movement in 
polyphonic prose, The Bombardment, 
of Amy Lowell, is very good. 

Some time, in the midst of some 
of these things, you will want to find 
something which will appeal particu- 
larly to boys. Try Robert Service. 
For the class, The Cremation of Sam 
Magee is good, or Jean Desprez. Many 
of the boys will read for themselves 
whole volumes of Service, and they 
will like Kipling, too. If certain of 
the poets are a little beyond a boy, 
find him something that he can enjoy. 
Service may not be your ideal as a 
poet; but it is better to read and like 
Service than not to read any poetry 
at all. 

Another type which will appeal to 
many is the dialect poem, particularly 
the exceptionally touching and amus- 
ing things of Thomas Daly. I have 
never known the pathetic appeal of 
Da Leetla Boy to fail with a class; 
they enjoy heartily Carlotta and Be- 
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tween Two Loves; and of the Irish 

Ould Nora McHugh is humor- 
ous, and The Song of the Thrush very 
tender and sweet. 

Sometimes you may like to center 

discussion around a character in poe- 
try—a national hero, for example. 
For American writing you may choose 
Abraham Lincoln. The three best for 
this purpose seem to me to be, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Walks at Midnight, of 
Lindsay, with its 
“Who will bring white peace, 
That he may *’-ep upon his hill again ?” 
Edwin Markham’s Lincoln: the Man 
of the People, the dedication poem for 
the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, 
1922, and the Ann Rutledge of Edgar 
Lee Masters. In this connection they 
will themselves remember, Oh, Cap- 
tain, My Captain. 

If you are looking for a love poem 
now and then, Margaret Widdemer’s 
Mary, Helper of Heartbreak is very 
pathetic, but you will have to be sure 
of your group first. Very popular is 
the Song of Rupert Brooke: 


Oh, Love, they said, is King of Kings 
And triumph is his crown. 


Sara Teasdale, of course, is outstand- 
ing among the lyricists of love. If 
you read, and of course you will some 
time, her Barter,— 


Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things,— 


you may mention her love poems and 
those who are interested will-read them 
for themselves. A good class selection 
is, I Shall Not Care, and also Let It 
Be Forgotten. 


When I am dead, and over me bright 
April 
Shakes out her rain-drenched hair, 
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Though you should lean above me 
broken-hearted, 
I shall not care. 


and 


. as a flower, as a hushed footfall, 
under the falling snow. 


Here are a few poems I have used 
to start the day—Early Morning 
Poems, we call them—which you may 
like to use: Davies, A Greeting: 


Good Morning, Life, and all 
Things glad and beautiful! 


Hodgson : 


Time, you old Gypsy Man, 
Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 


Barter is good for this purpose, too, 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay’s God’s 
World: 


Oh, World, I cannot hold thee close 
enough, 

Thy winds. thy wide gray skies. 

These are only a few of the infinite 
variety of loveliness which you and 
your boys and girls can find in the 
reading of poetry. There are other 
things beside reading to do, too. One 
is writing. I think it is the best prac- 
tice not to require writing but to en- 
courage it. We have a library in our 
classroom, the bookcase for which was 
made by two of the boys themselves; 
many of the books are contributed by 
pupils; here we have volumes to suit 
every taste—Service, Teasdale, Daly, 
polyphonic prose, and many antholo- 
gies. On the top of this bookcase is 
a gray box known as the manuscript 
box. Here contributions may be left 
at any time, and are. I read them 
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all to myself, but I never read any- 
thing in class without first obtaining 
permission, and I submit for publica- 
tion in the school paper only under 
the same conditions. I talk over the 
work individually with the writer, and 
I give extra credit for all work done 
in this way. 

It has been possible to indicate only 
a few of the many lines of develop- 
ment in the creative study of poetry 
with pupils of secondary school age. 
The emphasis should be always on the 
creative rather than on the study, on 
the interest and enjoyment, not on the 
work, not on doing a new assignment 


but upon making a new discovery ang 
entering upon a new adventure, 

If you love poetry yourself, if you 
love to read it aloud (for only occ. 
sionally will you find a pupil who cap 
read aloud particularly well; but if 
you do, capitalize it), and if you have 
the inherent feeling that poetry is no 
a lesson but an experience, and that 
our tastes, even in life, have an inf- 
nite variety, you will be giving to the 
boys and girls whom you know a ney 
source of great delight, and you will 
be, even in the lives and minds of thoge 
boys and girls, creating poetry. 





THE RIVER 


Memorize this moment, 
Savor well the night-breath, 
Note how water mirrors 
Reticent white stars. 


Lightly pluck the bass strings, 
Praise the night wind, lacing 
All the river’s bosom 
With silver, transient bars. 


Praise the heavy pine scent, 
Praise the peace we drift in, 
And the moon, for kindling 
Acres of cool fire. 


Seize this moment quickly, 
Lest, before we know, ’tis 
Lost as cruelly as 
Nineveh and Tyre. 


—Norris Porter. 
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MAKING A TEXT FOR ORAL ENGLISH 


Burton ConFrEY 
DEAN, CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 





Are you ill at ease when addressing an audience? Here are some suggestions and 
directions that you will find most helpful. 


gor 20 take advantage of all that 
novelty might contribute 
T to making a class in oral 
eevee; English interesting, we 
approached the problem 
by suggesting that we for- 
mulate our procedure as 
a text. Those students who took notes 
carefully and arranged them decently 
would then, at the end of the semester, 
have a book of their own. In this 
article we present the skeleton of what 
one student considered important. 


I. We should be better able to talk 
than to write. 

Leaders of men, directors of proj- 
ects, superintendents in all fields, 
need training in the ability to give 
spoken direction. 
Without such skill a man cannot 
render his best service to his social 
group. 
Neither can he influence or direct 
those for whom he is responsible. 


II. We are particularly interested be- 
cause : 
Engineers get no course in speech. 
The important period for inculcat- 
ing personal habits (speech, gesture, 
bearing, and so forth) comes before 
we are twenty. 
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III. The problem in oral composition 
is this: 
A student learns to talk well by 
talking under competent direction. 
69 


He can talk freely on matters that 
interest him. 

He can talk to the best advantage 
when he feels comfortable in the 
presence of his audience. 


IV. We shall solve the problem when 


we cope successfully with three 
factors: 
The type of audience. 
The kind of speaker. 
The obstacles he meets in conveying 
his message to his hearers. (His 
chief obstacle is overcome when the 
student talks without being con- 


. scious that he is making a speech.) 


V. Results accrue from: 


The student’s faithfulness in prep- 
aration and practice. 

His close study and intelligent su- 
pervision of his oral expression. 
His constant effort to improve. 
(His best instruction is his constant 
watchfulness of his oral reading.) 


VI. Out of facing an audience grows 


mastery of learning to talk. 
Consider the audience and the ob- 
ject of the talk. , 
Skeletonize logically the ideas you 
wish to present. 
Point your talk. Have a definite 
goal in view. 
“Let every sentence in the discus- 
sion have some relation to the cen- 
tral idea and help to illustrate and 
enforce it.””—Gibbons. 
“Build your sentences over and over 
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until you have expressed your mean- 
ing accurately, forcibly, and in a 
few words.”—Newman. 
Go through your talk, numbering 
the points you think you have made. 
For objective presentation, list in 
three parallel columns: 

What I know about the subject. 

What the audience knows. 

What I can contribute. 
Focus what you have to say in one 
sentence, which the audience need 
not know exists. 
Take the point of view of your 
hearers and try to make pleasurable 
association with their experience 
(usually with the specific instance). 


VII. If someone takes the topic you 
intended discussing, 

Add something he has not said. Plan 
your preparation so that you con- 
trol the ideas sufficiently to treat the 
subject from another angle. (You 
might turn the idea upside down. 
Instance of scholars’ quarrel over 
the Book of the Duchess. Had M. 
offered his evidence first, instead of 
disproving E’s statements, everyone 
would have accepted the evidence 
and disproof would have been un- 
necessary. ) 
Consider the forcefulness of Ches- 
terton’s paradoxes. A certain editor 
caught the public’s eye by saying 
old thoughts in a new way or by 
showing them in a ridiculous light. 
(Disproving adages. ) 
Dr. Finley once got into the telling 
of a story about a chameleon’s diffi- 
culty when he found himself on a 
plaid cloth before he discovered that 
the preceding speaker had used the 
same story. He met the situation 
by saying, “I see you have just 


heard that one. Did you know tha 
I first made it up?” The audienge 
applauded his cleverness. 

Tell in detail (amplify) some point 
of interest that the preceding speak. 
er did not treat fully. 
Recapitulate : 

Say that you have nothing to add 
rather than merely repeat. 


VIII. If at any time we cannot get 

the material assigned: 
Substitute from another author op 
the same subject. 
Select a suitable article from the 
same source as that assigned. (When 
reporting on an article evaluate the 
material instead of merely repeat- 
ing it. Another student might eval- 
uate the author’s approach to his 
subject or his treatment. ) 
Have another talk ready for emer- 
gency. 

IX. Responsibilities of listeners. 
(Carry these suggestions on a 
card in your pocket until you 
know them) : 

At each appearance the speaker 
must present in well organized fash- 
ion a definite phase of some subject 
in which he is interested. 
The members of the class will judge 
Its composition : 
Limitation and choice of sub 
ject matter. 
Clearness of organization. 
Interesting features. 
Its delivery: 
Directness. 
Distinctrss. 
Naturalness. 
General effectiveness. 
How well the time limit has been 
observed. 
Listeners must observe the Golden 
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Rule in their treatment of speaker: 
Do not slouch or sprawl in seat. 
Do not read or otherwise distract 
speaker by inattention. 

Do not pass remarks while he is 
before you. 
Audience owes speaker kindness 
and consideration. (Put yourself 
in his place) : 
Close attention of a sympa- 
thetic audience innervates even 
a dull speaker. 
Sympathetic attention is the 
most effective factor in giving 
confidence to the self-conscious 
beginner. 
An encouraging smile not only 
shows the listener is intelligent 
and mentally alive; it gets the 
best effort from the speaker. 
One learns more from listening 
than from reading. 

Much good accrues from students 

working together in preparation for 

and criticism of class work. 

Mutual interest prevents dullness or 

lack of concern likely to come from 

repeating talk or reading aloud to 
oneself. 

Mutual sympathy and criticism acts 

as a stimulus to better work as a 

whole. 


X. Those who have difficulty organ- 
izing and preparing material get 
best results by following this pro- 
cedure in this order: 

Outline completely what you would 
say. 

Write out talk in full, watching the 
symmetrical development of the 
subject. 

Read speech aloud several times 
thoughtfully—auntil it is above the 
threshold of memory. 

Discard paper and deliver material 





as it comes to mind partly remem- 
bered and partly thought out again. 
Continue this procedure until you 
can talk for the allotted time freely 
and spontaneously and still hold to 
the definite outline planned at first. 


XI. Verbatim memorization of a 


speech should be scorned. 
Memorize the ideas. Grasp them 
firmly. Words will come naturally. 
Memorize the opening and closing 
sentences if you suffer stage fright 
or do not know when to stop. 
Audience will be impressed favor- 
ably if you 

Practice your talk as you intend 

giving it. 

Have ideas in order and know the 

opening sentence. 


XII. In planning the talk constantly 


test: 
Is this within the experience of my 
audience ¢ 
Is this the best specific instance I 
can cite in order to get closest to 


my hearers in the shortest time pos- 
sible ? 


XIII. Prepare notes carefully. 


A speech completely written out 
tends to become stiff and static. 
A catchword outline is less deadly 
in its effect than a complete and 
logical one. 
Logic is necessary while organ- 
izing. 
But logic does not insure effec- 
tiveness, as Burke’s Speech shows. 


XIV. Oral paragraphs should be more 
carefully prepared than the writ- 
ten. (The audience cannot refer 
to them. ) 

One cannot hope to please if he 

merely recites topic sentences. 
Limit the subject. 
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Discard the less salient material 

to suit the time at your disposal. 
Develop ideas the listeners are not 
familiar with. (Dramatists always 
say important things three times. ) 
Prove statements they are not likely 
to accept. 


XV. The delivery of the talk: 


If reporting on a reading, state the 
source of your material (and con- 
sider the value of repeating the 
statement when closing. ) 
There should be no showing off. 
(“Plain speech that needs no effort 
to be understood is not only neces- 
sary for the masses but most accept- 
able minds.’’—Gibbons. ) 
Strain an author’s ideas through 
your own personality. (A careful 
listener can tell when you are re- 
peating the memorized words of an- 
other; they will not suit you any 
more than his clothes would.) 
Avoid the artificial and the formal: 
“High-sounding words may tickle 
the ear and gain admiration fcr 
the speaker, but they excite no 
compunction of heart.” — Gib- 
bons. 
As St. Paul’s words on charity 
show, the most sublime thoughts 
may be embodied in the simplest 
words. 
A conversational tone, which is most 
to be desired in speaking, is best 
gained by talking about your sub- 
ject to members of your family, to 
classmates, to friends, informally. 
Affectation of style or manner, striv- 
ing after an effect, makes a speaker 
unnatural or pedantic. In natural- 
ness lies great charm. 
Pitch the voice low. Acquire a 
round, mellow tone, the result of 
full, deep breathing and an easy 


flexible throat. Avoid bellowing, 
Practice often in a whisper. (We 
can by these means lessen the num. 
ber of disagreeable voices, for which 
Americans are criticized. ) 

Avoid a rising inflection at the end 
of statements. 

Never fall into the “and-uh,” “but 
uh” habit. 

Pronounce carefully, in order to 
avoid “he sez,” “becuz,” “whut fur,” 
“uv,” “wuz,” and similar ugly 
combinations. 

Do not give your material too rap- 
idly for your audience to get it, 
Rapid talking does keep an andi- 
ence on its toes; talking too slowly 
does tire. If the thought is clear 
to the speaker and to the audience, 
rapid talking is to be preferred.) 
It is best to stand where all can 
see you and so that the listeners 
need not face the light. 

Let your hands hang free—any- 
thing that does not suggest self- con- 
sciousness. (Not in pockets, not 
crossed in front; arms not folded.) 
Let gestures (if any) be natural 
and appropriate to what you say. 
Stand on both feet. Do not slouch, 
lean on a support, or against the 
wall. The essential matter is that 
you do not attract attention to your 
self. (An informal manner may 
suit a certain type of talk.) 

Never show impatience with an 
audience or attempt to discipline 
them. Your restiveness makes them 
restless. Show control and they 
will. 

It is best to have your notes om 
cards in the hollow of your hand 
(typed, clear and easily read). 
Bring them up when you wish to 
look at them. Know your ideas 
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well enough to be free of them for 
the most part. <A large paper or 
notebook is awkward. The disad- 
vantage of reading a paper is that 
you lose practice in making your 
vocabulary fit your ideas and of 
interesting your listeners through 
letting them see the expression of 
your eyes. 

Do not roll your cards while you 
talk, or play with rubber band or 
anything else that will distract from 
what you say. Avoid distracting 
by dress or ornament or mannerism. 
Look at your audience, to overcome 
dislike of making talks. Overcome 
dislike of people by learning to like 
individuals. Approach the audi- 
ence with a half smile of interest 
—it brings the tone forward and 
begets a smile in return. (Beware 
an artificial smile. ) 

Avoid rolling the eyes or looking 
at any place but at the audience. 
Self-consciousness is egotism. For- 
get self. 

Study the expressions on the faces 
in the audience. If you are not 
winning your hearers, change your 


talk or quit. (Necessary that you 
have your speech mastered abso- 
lutely and in a fluid state. ) 


XVI. Laziness and indifference to 


oral English may be overcome. 
Be earnest in the delivery of your 
discourse. 
Audience will react: 
Will believe your desire to share 
something with them. 
Will be in sympathy with you. 
Will catch your spirit. 
In general, will accept you at 
your own valuation. 
Avoid being so earnest at breakfast 
that no one will lunch with you. 
The last impression is most effec- 
tive: 
Time yourself in practice so you 
will be ready to quit when you 
should. 
Have prepared an effective clos- 
ing statement. (Consider the 
value of a summary of points 
made, the application of your own 
ideas, the re-citation of your 
sources. Never add a new topic 
in a closing statement. ) 
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ENGLISH IN INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 


S. Ernest Kitcore 
BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 





Here is a timely article that will interest every teacher in a city school. Do our High 
School and Continuation School graduates cease reading good literature because they 
have not been introduced to the best in modern literature? 


gm" HE educational world is 
if always formulating in its 
own mind the aims of edu- 
cation in general, and spe- 
cifically as regards the 
Gace} various fields of education. 
Since English, and all 
that that vast subject implies, is not 
the least of these, requiring as it does, 
about three years of the high school 
some opportunity for study and specu- 
lation. What should the aims of the 
English teacher be? Evidently the 
aims must vary with the circumstances 
and more particularly with each com- 
munity, large or small. 

Every community varies as to its 
class of people. Some little towns are 
populated with a comfortably settled, 
retired farmer class. For the children 
of these places Education is spelled 
in large letters. Almost every child 
in such a community will finish high 
school and go ont to college as the fam- 
ily exchequer permits, and to finish 
twelve grades of school will be the 
least of ambitions. 

This goal does not always hold true 
in other types of communities. Con- 
sider the industrial eenter as an ex- 
ample. Here we have families who 
have arrived at the point where they 
can afford to rent, or purchase, at no 
small sacrifice to themselves, a two- 
room house more commonly known as 
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the “garage house.” The boy and girl 
from such a home, regardless of how 
much they may desire to go through 
high school, will be forced, from the 
economic standpoint, to add to the 
family budget as soon as there is a 
possibility of any kind of an earning 
capacity. 

Education for such as these will 
continue until the law can no longer 
force them to attend this greatest of 
all modern institutions. In the mean- 
time what is the school doing for 
them? One superintendent has said 
that we must educate these children, 
giving them all the traditional mate 
rial on the curriculum, regardless of 
the fact that there will be some who 
will never realize its significance, be- 
cause, unknown to us, we may have 
a future leader. This aim seems beau- 
tiful and worthy and perhaps even 
practical. 

In connection with this idea another 
educational leader says that for the 
teacher the school is her “temple” and 
each child her “prayer’’ ; the “temple” 
being a place where the teacher offers 
the best she has to give upon the shrine 
of education; the “prayer” being a 
hope that this best will not have been 
given in vain, but will some day be 
rewarded by having the prayer become 
a splendid and living being who will 
lead humanity a little nearer to its 
hopes. 
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These ideals are not, of course, 
without their place in the heart of all 
of those who have chosen the difficult 
profession of leading the young. Yet 
this is not always satisfying to those 
who deal with the facts as they are 
and not as we would like them to be. 
Consider again the problems of the 
industrial community: these little 
gatherings of struggling humans, 
sprawled upon the edge of manufac- 
turing centers; these people who leave 
early each day to attend to the task 
of putting on the proverbial bolt 9099, 
hour after hour, day after day. It 
is a soul-shrinking occupation from 
which the worker returns at night, 
glad to be away from the deadening 
noise, even glad of the narrow con- 
fines of the “garage house,” and too 
tired to exert himself to do anything 
which will require more physical ac- 
tivity. 

This is not an exaggerated picture. 
This is the life for which we are edu- 
eating seventy-five per cent of our 
industrial children. Follow the lives 
of any group of seniors from a high 
school of this type of community, and 
you will find that only a very small 
percentage of these youngsters will 
ever see a college or even a trade 
school. They are swallowed up in 
the great mass of factory workers. 
What will “Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age” mean to such as these? How 
will these people amuse themselves ? 
Certainly not by reading the material 
we are so fond of calling classical. 
The work these people do makes it 
improbable that they will find much 
joy in golf, swimming, tennis or other 
strenuous sports, or at least not for 
long. Yet there must be some worthy 
use of leisure time, and more and 


more, if the increase of sales of read- 
ing material now on the market is any 
evidence. The answer seems to be 
that the commonest form of diversion 
will be reading. 

The English teacher in an indus- 
trial community, therefore, has a very 
obvious obligation. Simply stated, 
she must aid in the effort to guide 
each student toward a worthy use of 
his leisure time, besides the training 
she must give him to make him a little 
more efficient in the everyday demands 
of life. Consequently, since her busi- 
ness is equally concerned with the lit- 
erature of the past and that of the 
present, she will endeavor to give the 
best, with the hope that when the stu- 
dent is beyond her immediate guid- 
ance he will continue to choose what 
is good. 

Everything is good or bad by com- 
parison. Hence, a short story in the 
“Cosmopolitan” is insufferable as com- 
pared to a story like the “Necklace,” 
but the story in the “Cosmopolitan” 
is vastly better than a story in “I Con- 
fess.” Certainly there is an oppor- 
tunity to do something hopeful here. 

Recently I carried out a project in 
the study of all types of magazines, 
good and bad, with my seniors. All 
magazines were divided by the class 
into three types. The students de- 
cided on the three convenient terms, 
“Higher class,” Middle class,” and 
“Lower class” magazines. Choosing 
the “Middle class” of magazines as a 
familiar working basis, we discussed 
the types of stories, feature articles, 
poems and jokes that made up their 
contents. We also considered the class 
of people who would purchase such 
magazines as “Women’s Home Com- 
panion,” “Literary Digest,” “Forest 
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and Stream,” and the “Scientific 
American,” in order to understand 
just why a particular type of literature 
is peculiar to them all. 

Next we examined our “Higher 
class” of magazines. In this group 
were placed such magazines as the 
“Forum,” “Atlantic Monthly,” “Har- 
pers” and “Asia.” I was interested 
in the discovery that some of my stu- 
dents were unaware even of the exist- 
ence, to say nothing of the contents, 
of these magazines. The students 
took these periodicals home. They 
read the stories and articles, and then 
remarked upon the degree to which 
these had appealed to them, and what 
probable use they would be to them in 
the future. 

Last of all we took up the study of 
the “Lower class” of magazines. Most 
of the students were all too familiar 
with this group, but now they regarded 
them from an entirely new point of 
view. “True Romances” or “sex” 
stories, the “Adventure Story” and 
the “Ghost Story” magazines were ex- 
amined, and with the background of 
several weeks spent in studying short 
stories of recognized literary merit, I 
left it to them to criticize the stories 
in this class of magazine, and to de- 
cide which part of the reading public 
bought this type. 

Here is part of a criticism written 
by one of my senior boys: 

“The ‘I Confess’ Magazine is one 
of the many ‘heart throb’ magazines of 
the gutter literature type. Its stories 
are supposed to be the confessions of 
people who have been regular devils 
and got all the thrill life has for them 
and which have been thoroughly en- 
joyed by them. Then in the last para- 
graph they say they are off this ‘sorta 
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stuff’ for life and are going to tread 
the straight and narrow path till they 
are snatched up to glory by their 
guardian angel. They are full of ad- 
vertisements of ‘sex’ books, advice oy 
‘marriage and divorce,’ ‘grow thin over 
night pills,’ ‘reducing’ contraptions 
‘how to attract your opposite,’ “why 
not have that alluring, appealing per. 
sonality,’ ‘be the life of the party, 
anything which will appeal to vanity 
and get the yokel’s money. 

“Such magazines dull one’s sense 
of decency and corrupt one’s morals 
They should be disposed of, but, 
through the cleverness of the editors, 
there are hundreds of such magazines 
published, and there are millions of 
people who buy them who do not u- 
derstand that their good taste and 
their conscience is being harmed.” 

In what this boy has written there 
is clearly the beginning of an under 
standing of just how to rate these mag- 
azines of the “Lower class.” I feel 
that this was more than I could have 
hoped for and that these young people 
with whom I so frankly discussed 
these different types of reading mat: 
ter, will be better prepared to choos 
the right thing to read during their 
leisure time. 

Perhaps the idea I have presented 
here has in some way made it appear 
that I have neglected all the tradi- 
tional material of the English depart 
ment, but this is unintentional. | 
have tried to show, and this may & 
an already fully accepted idea, that, 
for certain types of communities, the 
practice of giving all of our attention 
to the classics is a procedure without 
effective results. I believe this is true 
because much of it is useful only when 
the student intends to go on to college 
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ead In an industrial community, then, endurable. Then, with such knowledge 
hey such material is impractical. Our as a working basis, he should be in- 
heir time, I think, could be more profit- troduced to the literature of his own 


ad- ably spent in preparing the student’s time. 

‘| judgment, so that he will choose whole- It he can carry over whatever sound 

wer f some things to read, no matter when and wholesome principles of criticism 

rs it a cae-totpaeas tor aie his study of past literature has devel- 
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ver | necessarily be acquainted with what oped within him, then he will be apt 

a hes stood the test of time. To know ° choose judiciously from present lit- 

ity what is enduring he must familiarize ¢rature, or else knowingly commit 

himself with what has proved to be _ himself to trash. 
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er She must have music, and a sweeping song 
To freshen her remaining quietude. 
She must have all her friends, a gracious throng 
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2] . . a 
" To join with her in every cloud-like mood. 
ve Wheel her to the window, let her see 
ile The sun-bronzed grass, the dusty golden-rod, 
ed The stately fruiting of the apple-tree, 
. The flagstone path where sleepy dahlias nod. 
» Laugh in courtesy, her comrades all, 
a? And let your merry voices ring and swell, 
For she, like autumn, holds high carnival 
ad Before dark winter bids her say farewell. 
Let earth and air delight this fragile heart — 
‘ Of earth and air so soon to be a part. 
; —Norris POTTER. 
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CREATING AND MAINTAINING A COMPELLING 
ENGLISH ENVIRONMENT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


S. Ernest Kircore 
BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 





In this thoughtful article Mr. Kilgore again stresses the need of co-operation between 
the English teachers and those in other departments of the High School. The need ig 
almost as great both in the elementary schools and in college. 


G=m——*HIS article does not aim 
il to present anything spark- 
lingly new or startling; 

it does not aim to impose 
any particular hardships 
Gace g On the members of the 
teaching staff in other de- 

partments; it merely aims to foster a 
unanimous and sincerely-felt interest 
in the preparation of our high school 
boys and girls for more efficient living. 

The subject of English in our high 
school program of studies has long 
since been shown too little considera- 
tion; it has been misused and abused ; 
it has been disregarded and neglected ; 
it has been crammed and jammed into 
one or two little corners of large three- 
story buildings, there to be dealt with 
holily and treated as a sacred trust 
for a skimped forty-five minutes in 
every twenty-four hours; outside the 
English classroom it has been stretched 
and distorted upon the rack of de- 
struction until it has quite lost its 
rightful shape and has become no 
longer easy to recognize nor to restore 
to its normal condition. 

The shaft that here is shot is not 
aimed to pinion those—many of whom 
there are—who have been striving 
diligently to preserve the ideals of our 
mother tongue and forestall it hur- 
tling course into the realm of decad- 
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ence. Rather it is meant for those 
who, for sundry reasons, have forsaken 
their first duty as professional instrue- 
tors and teachers by their failure to 
inculcate, improve, and perfect, inso- 
far as it is humanly possible, the hab 
its of standard English usage among 
those who are entrusted to them for 
instruction. 

Perhaps we are wrong in making 
such vehement thrusts as these. Per- 
haps our overzealousness moves us 
even to the point of indiscretion. But 
the fact still remains,—our patients 
need restoratives. And the prescrip- 
tion of one or two doctors will not be 
sufficient. We must gather in consul- 
tation, exchange our opinions, and 
agree upon those methods of treatment 
which on being administered in pre 
scribed doses will, in due course of 
time, revive our patients and bring 
back to them their sacred heritage,— 
a normal functioning of their physical 
and mental powers of written and oral 
expression. 

The situation is serious and we must 
arouse ourselves to concerted action. 
We can no longer delay nor dodge the 
issue. The challenge is to each and 
every one of us alike, regardless of 
his subject and irrespective of his de- 
partment, to create and maintain a 
compelling English environment in 
our high schools. 
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Any hope of raising our curricular 
standard is very remote indeed, unless 
we first agree upon the necessity of 
reconstructing and of revitalizing its 
backbone. As the ribs are to the spinal 
column, as the branches are to the 
tree, so also are all the subjects in 
our curriculum to the English lan- 
guage. For is it not the medium 
through which every other subject 
seeks expression? And is it not the 
agency and the only agency through 
which a pupil in any branch of study 
can hope to attain its highest objec- 
tives ? 

Attention has been called to the 
necessity of concerted and unified 
action, and to the establishment of 
some uniform code of requirements 
in oral and written English for the 
entire school, so that all of us, as joint 
stockholders in the same great corpora- 
tion, might reap the profit, share and 
share alike. 

A movement of this kind presup- 
poses the hearty sympathy and the pos- 
itive co-operation of the members of 
all departments. Only real interest 
will cause the purely incidental—that 
which apparently is not essential to an 
instructor’s own work—to be done. 
Every teacher must appreciate the fact 
that care and exactness in one partic- 
ular tend to care and exactness in all 
particulars; the instructor in other 
subjects who insists on proper usage 
of English is insuring greater accu- 
racy in the details of his own subject. 
Consequently, a plan for co-operation 
should not be considered an English 
project, but it should be made and fos- 
tered by all the departments of our 
entire organization. 

Many such plans have been made 
and adopted in school systems. This 





one, for instance: the circulation of a 
periodical mimeographed bulletin, in- 
dicating what is being stressed at the 
time in the English classes and ask- 
ing for such help in that particular as 
can conveniently be given by instruc- 
tors in other departments. This plan, 
although it is better than no plan at 
all, does not strongly recommend itself 
to our uses, because it is too arbitrary 
and does not provide a definite means 
of checking up the progress or of 
maintaining any given standards 
throughout theschool. A much better 
scheme for securing the co-operation 
of other departments with the Eng- 
lish department and of making the 
scheme obvious to the pupils is sug- 
gested by Edith E. Shepperd in her 
article, “The Attitude of Junior 
High School Pupils Toward English 
Usage,” in the School Review of Oc- 
tober, 1926. Her devices follow: 

(a) Sending papers from science, 
geography, art, and other classes to the 
English room for practice material. 

(b) Using such papers in addition 
to English papers as a basis for secur- 
ing evidence of pupil needs and pupil 
progress, and making sure that pupils 
know that their papers are being so 
used. 

(c) Encouraging pupils to be in- 
terested in matters of usage in general 
and in their own problems in par- 
ticular. : 

(d) Encouraging pupils to ask for 
help in matters that puzzle them— 
for example, in correcting mistakes 
marked by teachers of other subjects. 

(e) Giving publicity to every phase 
of co-operation, encouraging and com- 
mending it at every opportunity. 

(f) Encouraging and commending 
efforts at self-correction as the prime 
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evidence of approaching mastery, the 
goal of effort. 

(g) Maintaining favorable writing 
and speaking conditions in other class- 
rooms, especially : 

(1) Time to write without haste. 

(2) Time and encouragement to 
proofread all papers. 

(3) Requirement of no more than 
a reasonable amount of written 
work. 

(4) Clear consciousness in pupils 
that careless or slovenly work 
will not be accepted by the 
teacher. 

Miss Shepherd’s last suggestion in 
regard to careless or slovenly work 
prompts us to remark that war ought 
to be declared on carelessness through- 
out our system. Experience has taught 
us all that carelessness is the cause of 
a high percentage of pupil errors. 
Why then would it not be well for us 
as a corporate unit to adopt some slo- 
gan that would establish our stand and 
leave no doubt in the minds of the 
pupils as to our attitude? That one 
so aptly phrased by C. H. Ward would 
prove an effective one, no doubt. 
“Carelessness,” he says, “is the one 
inexcusable fault.” If we were to 
adopt a slogan such as this and then 
live up to it, surely many of the flag- 
rant errors that now confront us day 
by day would soon disappear. 

There are various ways of impres- 
sing upon the pupils the fact that un- 
desirable English will not be tolerated 
anywhere in our school. Certainly the 
first and most important thing to be 
done is for all teachers to agree that 
no work in any subject whatever will 
be accepted unless it shows evidence 
of having been prepared with care and 
of being expressed in the best English 


of which the pupil is capable. The 
penalty for careless English in a math- 
ematics class should be correction of 
the English or a resulting lower grade 
in mathematics. Likewise, the use 
of poor English in an examination on 
literature should be a legitimate ex- 
cuse for a low mark. As George H. 
Browne expressed it in an address to 
the teachers of New England: “An 
English translation that isn’t in the 
English language cannot be a correct 
translation; an experiment described 
or written out in inaccurate English 
cannot be a well done experiment; a 
geometry proposition, or an algebra 
problem smeared all over the paper, 
no matter how accurate, cannot be 
good school mathematics. Surely there 
is something here, as Burke would say, 
not altogether correctly right.” 
Quoting from the High School Bul- 
letin, No. 52, of the Department of 
Education in the state of Mississippi, 
we find that “Successful habit-forming 
work in English, that expresses itself 
in the conduct of the individual and 
gives a mastery over the mechanics of 
language, cannot attain its highest 
value without the closest correlation 
with all other high school subjects. 
Every teacher should join with the 
English teacher in insisting upon the 
observance of correct speech and in 
the application of the working prin- 
ciples of grammar and rhetoric in all 
written reports, themes and notebook 
work.” We might add also that every 
department should be responsible for 
the teaching of the vocabularies of its 
own subjects,—spelling, pronunciation 
and definitions of the terms. Further, 
it should be emphasized that the teach- 
ers in all departments should strive to 
set a good example by their own ad- 
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herence to standard usage. Moreover, 
they should exercise precaution in 
their framing of questions in the class- 
room. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has this topic of 
co-operation been better summed up 
or more effectively treated than in the 
English Bulletin, page 138. The Bul- 
letin states: ‘Definite plans between 
the Department of English and other 
departments of the school are essen- 
tial, not merely for the sake of the 
teacher of English, but for the sake 
of the pupil and of other departments. 
Such co-operation will not lessen the 
labors of the English teacher, but will 
render his work more effective. The 
mere dumping of the written papers 
in history, science, and in other sub- 
jects upon the English teacher is in 
no sense co-operation. On the other 
hand, mere nagging of the pupil as to 
his mispronunciations and grammat- 
ical errors in all classes fails to touch 
the most vital matters. The essence 
of co-operation is harmonious effort 
to train pupils in the art of study— 
that is, of thinking—and in the act 
of expression—that is, communication 
of ideas. There is no essential differ- 
ence between the problem of preparing 
an oral or a written composition and 
the problem of preparing to recite a 
lesson in history or science.” To make 
this reeommendation more definite the 
suggestions for co-operation quoted in 
the Bulletin on oral and written work 
are repeated here: 





In oral work in all classes: 

1. Insist on clear speaking. The 
student should stand erect, with head 
up, and speak with sufficient clearness 
to be understood in all parts of the 
room. 

2. Insist on exactness. Require that 


the answer match the specific question 
asked. 

3. Insist on full answers. Resist 
the temptation to accept piecemeal re- 
plies. 

4, Insist on correctness. 


In written work of all classes: 

1. Require the uniform heading 
(which should be agreed upon by the 
faculty). 

2. Insist on neatness in both hand- 
writing and arrangement. 

3. Require correct spelling, not only 
of words in your subject, but of all 
common English words. 

4. Insist on clear sentence structure. 
The student must exercise the same 
sare in his other writing that the Eng- 
lish teacher exacts in his themes. 

5. Require such punctuation as will 
make the sentence clear at a single 
reading, especially the proper use of 
the period and the question mark. 

6. Reject summarily all reports, 
papers, and notebooks obviously de- 
ficient in the elements of decent Eng- 
lish and good form previously men- 
tioned. 


An indifferent and careless attitude 
toward English an the part of our 
high school pupils must be regarded 
as a curable disease. But it cannot 
be cured without a most careful diag- 
nosis and a most constant but sympa- 
thetic vigilance on the part of each 
individual teacher; it cannot be eradi- 
‘ated without real interest and a 
wholesome spirit of co-operation. 

Co-operation is the key word. When 
full co-operation becomes a reality, 
then and then only can we hope to 
create and maintain a compelling Eng- 
lish environment in our high school. 

We of the English department do 
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not presume to unload our burdens 
upon the members of other depart- 
ments, who are already heavily laden 
with problems of their own. We are 
more than willing to do the actual 
teaching of our own subject. We do 
not seek to project the subject of Eng- 
lish beyond its normal range of im- 
portance, nor to elevate it above any 


other subject in our curriculum. We 
do seek, however, to bring it into its 
rightful focus, so that, in the very near 
future, it may be compelled to fune 
tion, in our general scheme of things, 
as effectively as it might. 

To this end we solicit the active 
participation of every other depart 
ment. 





SONNET 


Life is like this: a dozen flaming dawns, 
A handful of quick-dying, tender flowers, 
A thoughtful stroll or two on dewy lawns, 
A few wittily talkative gay hours. 
It is one or two friends, a light, swift love 
And sober moods, too, in the evening dim 
When comes from some imagined choir above 
A psalm, a canticle, a vesper hymn. 
Life is built of transient, shadowy things; 
We can not know but still we blindly grope. 
Our codes and modes are maddest visionings, 
Our hearts are racked and wrung by mocking hope. 
Come, friends, and dream with us a pleasant day 
Till we, like wind-cracked leaves, are swept away. 


—Norris Porrer. 











A NEGLECTED ASPECT OF TEACHER TRAINING 


Ricumonp C. Brearry 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





In this scholarly and searching article Dr. Beatty’s thesis is, to quote a single sentence: 
“The complaint with Education, in short, is that within its own field it has falsely 


stressed method at the erpense of content.” 


Whether or not you agree with him, you 


will find his brief article a challenging one. 








grrr SHEN an instructor in Eng- 
W lish, trained exclusively in 
liberal arts colleges, ven- 

tures to comment upon 

the broad and treacherous 

gov field of Education, he 
very definitely treads on 

dangerous ground. Fashion in schol- 
arship at the moment frowns super- 
ciliously upon any such naive en- 
croachment. Let the literature cham- 
pions look sharply to their own busi- 
ness, which alas, one often hears, seems 
already doomed to desuetude in this 
present efficient and intensely practical 
age. And with leading disciples of 
Education themselves so obviously at 
one another’s throats concerning the 
very fundamentals of their subject, it 
does indeed seem stubborn foolishness 
for a person schooled in things of the 
spirit to intrude, however solicitously, 
Yet there are certain implications 
of the Education program, as one sees 
it manifested in the average teachers 
college, which affect rather vitally the 
entire curriculum. This being true, 
the English, the History, the Latin, 
and even the Science people find them- 
selves plagued with a problem, how- 
ever much they might wish to ignore 
it. For the specialist in this new and 
blustering study now is telling us all, 
and telling us plainly, that we really 
83 


have no business teaching our students 
to teach our subject; that the question 
of method is outside our province; 
and that, however well we might hap- 
pen to know our material, and however 
sketchily the Department of Education 
might know it, we must step aside 
before this new exponent of super 
system. 

It is not here my purpose to renew 
the argument upon which this conten- 
tion is based—the argument, namely, 
that a knowledge of one’s specialty 
counts, by and large, less than a knowl- 
edge of how to go about an exposition 
of it. Though this attitude may be 
denied by educationalists themselves, 
it is plain that such a tacit hypothesis 
is made. I am here interested, rather, 
in the implications of such a viewpoint 
in the field of Education itself. 

Now when one compares the courses 
of study in typical English and Educa- 
tion departments (again in the aver- 
age teachers college), what general di- 
vergences appear most arresting? In 
English, I think, one will find offered 
such subjects as these: Composition 
and Rhetoric, A Survey of ‘English 
Literature, a Survey of American Lit- 
erature, a course in the Development 
of the Novel, another in the History 
of the Drama, still others in Shake- 
speare and in Milton, others possibly 
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in the Romantic Movement, in Victo- 
rian Literature and in Modern Prose 
and Poetry. 

And when one comes to analyze 
this series, is not its most salient char- 
acteristic the fact that, with the ex- 
ception of Composition and Rhetoric, 
each course is one of content? And 
in the case of the exception, no one 
will deny that this work is given sim- 
ply because the method-trained high 
school teacher failed to teach the stu- 
dent grammar and punctuation, doubt- 
less for the reason that she knew very 
little herself. 

Now by content course, I mean one 
that has a solid and permanent basis 
in fact, as opposed to theory—a course 
the entire approach and exegesis of 
which is not dependent upon the hap- 
hazard and contrary winds of funda- 
mental reinterpretation. One would 
certainly not imply that Literature is 
not itself subject to re-evaluation, to 
fresh analyses frorm ever-shifting 
points of view: Mumford’s compara- 
tively recent estimate of Melville is 
an obvious case in point. But beyond 
this realm of controversy there always 
remains to the student of literature 
a sound mass of unassailable material 
—the works of the authors themselves. 
And it is upon these that the teacher 
of undergraduates, if he is wise, places 
his major emphasis. 

But when one turns to Education, 
the outlook is by no means so reassur- 
ing. One finds catalogued, for ex- 
ample, such courses as The Teaching 
of Reading in Early Elementary 
Grades, The Teaching of Reading in 
Later Elementary Grades, Extra Cur- 
ricular Activities in the Elementary 
Grades, Types of Teaching, Early and 
Later Elementary Education,, Educa- 
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tional Psychology, The History of 
Education, Rural School Methods, 
and Principles of Education. There 
are others, many many others to be 
sure, but the foregoing appear fairly 
typical. 

Now, of these ten courses, seven are 
concerned primarily with considera- 
tions of method, with the question of 
how rather than that of what. And 
the unfortunate thing about such an 
emphasis lies in the very obvious truth 
that the method problem is constantly 
changing, is by its nature unstable 
and transitory, and that a method 
which is widely endorsed today may, 
very likely, be old-fashioned tomorrow. 
One need only consider the first sub- 
ject mentioned, The Teaching of 
Reading in Early Elementary Grades, 
by way of illustration. It is a sub 
ject which, since the beginning of the 
century, has been taught after four 
widely divergent techniques: that of 
letter, of word, of phonetics, and now 
by that of the line or sentence. 

I am not raising the question of the 
relative advantages of these four sep- 
arate fashions. I would grant for the 
moment, even, that each change rep- 
resents a step forward; that (though 
he spells atrociously) a pupil who has 
learned to read by the line has more 
ideas (no matter how ill digested) 
than the child of twenty years ago 
who did his reading a word at a time. 
But what does appear to me lament- 
able is that, as a result of this stress 
upon impermanent styles of teaching, 
the superior undergraduate is coming 
to feel a basis distrust in the efficacy 
of the particular theories he is being 
taught, simply because he realizes that 
they may all be proved wrong in the 
next book that issues from the prolific 
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pens of Mr. Judd or Mr. Thorndyke. 
And this misfortune, moreover, is in- 
tensified to really tragic proportions 
through the further fact that the stu- 
dent in question now receives little 
else in the field of Education to rely 
on, little else that by comparison 
would make the discrediting of all 
the methods he ever heard about neg- 
ligible. 


II. 


The complaint with Education, in 
short, is that within its own field it 
has falsely stressed method at the ex- 
pense of content, stressed it in face of 
the constant repudiations of old theo- 
ries for new that must follow any 
science inevitably in its development 
In other terms, Education has 
belabored itself with unnecessary diffi- 
culties by seeking to be too practical, 
in the sense of physically and imme- 
diately and socially useful. As a re- 
sult, it has little dignity as a scholarly 
pursuit; it has assumed for itself the 
essentially menial position of hand- 
maid or lackey to other branches of 
learning. It has become a victim of 
the missionary or martyr complex, 
neglecting its own well-being in order 
to methodize intellectually foreign 
fields. And in so doing it has failed 
to give to the prospective teacher the 
one inescapable essential that every 
good teacher should have: I mean, a 
philosophy of education. 

A course in the philosophy of edu- 
cation, rightly taught, should be pre- 
eminently one of content. It should 


stages. 


involve no less than an examination 
of the entire history of philosophy 
from the standpoint of epistomology. 
No concession, in such a study, ought 
to be made to the common teachers 
college delusion that the subject mat- 





ter could be even sketchily covered in 
one or two quarters. This course, 
furthermore, should go back to sources. 
One should read Plato, not a com- 
mentary on Plato. One should read 
John Locke, not a history dealing with 
what John Locke thought. One should 
read Bishop Berkeley, not an inter- 
pretation of Berkeley. And so for 
Rousseau and for Hume and for Im- 
manuel Kant. This course, in other 
words, should be the fundamental one 
of the department. If it were so given, 
the chances are that a prospective 
teacher would come out of it with a 
permanent sense of intellectual values 
and potentialities. Probably, too, he 
would come out of it with a deeper 
appreciation of the problems and com- 
pensations of his profession. This 
attitude would not manifest itself in 
a tendeney towards cheap inspiration- 
alism, to be sure. But for this we 
should be grateful. 

Another subject, purely content, 
which deserves far more attention 
than it now receives, is the History 
of Education. Possibly it should be 
taught, as history is, by separate coun- 
tries. However this may be, the fact 
is that, if adequately emphasized, phi- 
losophy and history training would 
provide the student with a basis in 
content that would compensate in some 
measure for whatever he might lose 
through a revolution in the realm of 
method. At present, in the average 
teachers college, one finds the history 
course taught for one quarter, the 
course in philosophy not at all. 

But at this point the educationalists 
object—in defense of their traditional 
position that all knowledge should be 
practical—that the comparative neg- 
lect of the history of education and 
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the almost total neglect of the philos- 
ophy of education is justified because 
the teacher cannot teach such things 
to high school or grammar school stu- 
dents. But can a teacher who lacks 
a fundamental philosophy of his pro- 
fession, who is without a settled aware- 
ness of the ultimate limitations of 
knowledge—can such a teacher teach 
anything to much advantage? And 
doesn’t the teacher above all else need, 
and need vitally, some such spiritual 
comfort (if the phrase may be par- 
doned) as a thorough philosophical 
training will afford him? I will ad- 
mit that many of the better teachers 
achieve this sense of inner dignity 
without taking a course that tends to 
foster it. Yet such an admission by 
no means justifies the neglect of a 
study that emphasizes in great part 
this aspect of teaching. 

In this sense, training in the phi- 
losophy of education in its widest im- 
plications would be eminently prac- 
tical from the point of view of the 
teacher. It would give him something 
without which he works for the most 
part fumblingly, in a confusion of 
cross purposes. It would invest his 
professional training with a sound, 
rigorous, intellectual content that, if 





the subject be taught historically and 
without bias, cannot fail to challe 
his intense interest. And finally, it 
would add dignity to the profession 
itself—a dignity and high seriousness, 
one might dare to hope, which would 
tend to discourage from teaching at 
all those itinerants who do so only 
for the moment and because, at the 
moment, no other more lucrative open- 
ing offers. 


IIT. 


In brief, it appears that we have 
tended, in our insistence that the 
teacher should train good members of 
society, to neglect the teacher himself. 
We have bludgeoned him with method 
upon method, workable theory upon 
workable theory, at the heavy expense 
of his spiritual welfare. When his 
theories totter he is left in uncer- 
tainty; when they fall, chaos descends 
upon him. He needs a settled but in- 
telligent philosophy. He needs a sense 
of what the Epicureans called atar- 
axia, peace. After all, he must look 
for his compensation mostly to the 
realm of the mind, to the life intellec- 
tual, and find, it seems, his major re 
ward in a sense of the exalted nature 
of his task. 
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Few are they who can read this article without realizing that in some respects at 
east there is still something for them to learn about correct English construction. 
That is the reason why it should be read. 


¢=~-— HE reaction has come. 
T Teaching grammar by imi- 
tation has failed as dis- 
ecescee + mally as would the prac- 
tice of any other art or 
govecee > science without principles. 
Hastily prepared “courses” 
for the lame grammarian, “Helps for 
your English,” and similar cures 
abound. It is actually discovered 
that “in business” a fair degree of 
good speech aids in making money. 
People who cannot analyze English 
generally have to make guesses at its 
meaning. How often have I heard my 
mathematics instructor say, “Under- 
stand the language of your problem.” 
I was teaching an illiterate friend 
arithmetic, and set a simple, very sim- 
ple problem for her to solve; and she 
immediately placed all the figures in 
a vertical row and added them, com- 
placently remarking, “That was easy.” 
She had not read the problem at all. 
How are our State rules for auto- 
driving read, or not read, by many 
drivers? We all know. I have talked 
with several on the road who could 
not quote the plainest of them. 
“The language of your problem.” 
Oh, the heights and depths of that 
little phrase! How can any one un- 
derstand a language he has not mas- 
tered? Imitation has more often grov- 
elled than soared. Why this inveter- 
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ate modern notion that we must “in- 
terest” or “entertain” the pupil? We 
all, students of the great Life, are set 
many a task, dreary and uninteresting, 
and, as likely as not, accompanied by 
suffering. It is good for young peo- 
ple to toil within their strength, to 
conquer necessary distasteful studies, 
to store up initiative and will against 
the time to come. 

Seeing some children rushing into 
the movies, a teacher exclaimed, “Oh, 
to awaken that enthusiasm in the 
schoolroom!” TI should say not. The 
enthusiasm was bred chiefly by a lack 
of responsibility, chewing candy, and 
the hope of amusement. That sort of 
enthusiasm maintained in the school- 
room would soon put the children in 
their graves. A sense of dignity, a 
sense of labor, arbitrary and whole- 
some, should pervade the school. The 
child should go home with a feeling 
of having mastered himself for a sea- 
son, along with acquirements worth 
while. Then, with the zest of a free 
conscience, he can play. 

Professor Powers, of the University 
Travel Bureau, once related in class 
how he toiled wearily over Latin, 
month on month, seeing no reason for 
his effort and no light on its path; 
until suddenly one day a line of Virgil 
fired his imagination and filled his 
soul with satisfying beauty. After 
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that, Latin became interesting. He 
felt that he would not willingly part 
with his knowledge of it. Enthusi- 
asm, in vital studies, will take care 
of itself. Who does not remember 
these bright spots in his educational 
journey, flowers of light opening to 
cheer the spirit through life? And 
are we sorry that we had to earn them ? 

As a nation, we have flunked in 
technical speech. Hear what Professor 
Edward Howard Griggs says of a re- 
cent “prize novel”: “Sherwood Ander- 
son was given a prize of 2,000 dollars 
for ‘eminent service to the literature 
of America.’ I read the book which 
won him fame, and found more than 
one hundred passages which were in- 
accurate or ungrammatical. ‘Main 
Street’ is filled with vulgarisms. There 
is no excuse for it. It is just slovenly 
work.” And what can be said of the 
judges that awarded such a prize? 

In some respects our language has 
gained. Idioms have multiplied, the 
old-fashioned supplying of ellipsis, as 
it was called, being obsolete except 
where it must be used to make pars- 
ing and analysis possible. Modern 
English improves in conciseness, di- 
rectness and flexibility; but the haste 
to simplify and corrupt, that our large 
illiterate population may be induced 
to attend shows, buy newspapers and 
cheap magazines—you see the money- 
making spirit has much to do with it— 
has vitiated pure speech, especially in 
the infusion of a frivolous and catchy 
tone easily tempting to the young and 
the better educated. As causes are 
complex, so reform must be general; 
and it is on the way. 

The principles underlying English 
construction are quite simple. One 
trouble is, every once in a while some 


terminology lover writes a grammar, 
and applies to idiomatic uses names 
of his own—there being no one to pre- 
vent him—and if his book gets into 
the classroom as an authority, the sty. 
dent is compelled to memorize a lot 
of technical terms which are mystify. 
ing and wholly unnecessary. As each 
of these terminologists invents a new 
set of names, the result is anything 
but clarifying. “He made the stick 
straight.” One textbook calls this 
predicate “factitive.” Why isn’t it 
better to say the adjective straight jg 
here used as an adverb to show how 
the stick was bent ? 

I am giving examples, correct and 
incorrect, of English syntax. It used 
to be said by some educators, when | 
was a teacher of technical grammar, 
that a child should never see nor hear 
false syntax. Then we should have 
to seal him hermetically within a ean, 
We might as well say that a child 
should never hear nor see anything 
pertaining to sinful conduct. The 
right way in both cases is to know 
principles so well that a lapse from 
principle is instantly recognized. 

The examples of faulty construction 
I am quoting to illustrate the given 
rules—which cover about every pos 
sible case of technical error—are not 
chosen at random, but are taken from 
the language of educated persons, 
preachers, doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
orators, editors, writers of every sort; 
from their lauded efforts in the best 
journals of our time, from high-grade 
advertisements, from printed matter 
sent out by all kinds of reputable so 
cieties and institutions, and the like. 

If the user of poor English is to 
amend his ways, he must work; but 
he will be happier afterwards. The 
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graceful English which adorns much 
of the earlier literature of our tongue 
will appeal to him with new beauty, 
and he will learn that one of life’s 
great satisfactions comes by glorifying 
our Creator’s noble gift, speech. 


Reuters oF Grammar, ILLUSTRATED. 


An outline of English construction 
may be of use to the student. The 
English language consists of eight 
parts of speech: nouns pronouns, ad- 
jectives, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions and interjections. These 
words are frequently grouped into 
phrases and dependent clauses, which 
are used in sentences as single parts 
of speech; and the verbal inflections, 
participles and infinitives may also be 
so used. Phrases may be prepositional, 
participial or infinitive; they stand, 
according to their place in the sen- 
tences, as nouns, adjectives or adverbs. 
Dependent clauses are word-groups 
which contain one or more subjects 
and predicates; they are also used as 
nouns, adjectives or adverbs. Their 
introduction is always preceded by a 
relative pronoun, a conjunctive ad- 
verb (taking the place of a conjunc- 
tion), or a conjunction of the sub- 
ordinate kind. The parts of speech 
themselves, with the exception of the 
verb, are not altogether absolute in 
usage, but may interchange their func- 
tions according to their value in the 
construction; but custom and good 
taste regulates this relative use. This, 
as far as analysis goes, is all there is 
to English construction. To analyze 


a sentence is to break it up into the 
elements described, and explain their 
relations to one another. 

Rules of grammar have to do with 
the parsing of words, and with cer- 


tain methods of established use. 


Rule I. A noun or pronoun the 
subject of a verb, must be in the nomi- 
native case. 

Mary and me are great friends. 


Correct: Mary and I are great 
friends. 


II. A noun or pronoun the object 
of a transitive verb or of a preposition 
must be in the objective case. 

He that is victor, call hither. 

Correct: Him that is victor, call 
hither. 

The work was done by she and J. 

Correct: The work was done by her 
and me. 

II. The only intransitive verb 
which is incomplete is the verb be. 
The verb be is completed by predicate 
nominatives or predicate adjectives. 


It is me, should be, It is J. We 
are them who follow wisdom, should 
be, We are they who follow wisdom. 
My friend is her we spoke of, should 
be, My friend is she we spoke of. In 
analyzing, the sentence should read, 
My friend is she (that) we spoke of; 
the relative pronoun that, introducing 
the dependent clause, is the object of 
of. 

Intransitive verbs sometimes take a 
reflexive object: John went himself ; 
a cognate object: He lived the life of 
a hermit; with the addition of a prep- 
osition, an intransitive verb may take 
an object like a transitive verb: Mary 
laughed at her kitten; and such a verb- 
phrase may be made passive: The kit- 
ten was laughed at by Mary. Intran- 
sitive verbs of themselves cannot be 
made passive; but in condensing Eng- 
lish the tendency is to use many in- 
transitive verbs transitively; as, He 
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ran a race. The farmer grows corn, 
and the like. 


IV. A noun or pronoun used ab- 
solutely (with no governing word), is 
put in the nominative case, and stands 
before a participle. 

Her being the queen of flowers, the 
rose is much admired. 

Correct: She being the queen of 


flowers, the rose is much admired. 


V. A noun in apposition with an- 
other, must agree with the noun it 
limits in case. Sometimes the posses- 
sive is an exception, as, Jones the 
baker’s. 

This is a statue of Washington, he 
we revere. 

Correct: This is a statue of Wash- 
ington, him we revere. 


VI. A noun or pronoun used as 
the indirect object of a verb is the 
object of to or for understood. 

Example: I gave my friend a book. 


VII. A pronoun agrees with the 
word it stands for in person, number 
and gender. (Not necessarily in 
case. ) 

Neither of us had any mistake in 
our exercises. 

Correct: Neither of us had any mis- 
take in Ais exercises. 

If anybody calls, tell them to wait. 

Correct: If anybody calls, tell him 
to wait. 


VIII. The relative pronoun what 
means that which. It is called the 
double relative. Never use this pro- 
noun unless you mean that which. 

I did not know but what you knew 
me. 

Correct: I did not know but that 
you knew me. 


Use that, not who or which, after a 
collective noun. 

The army which fought victoriously 
has departed. 

Correct: The army that fought vie- 
toriously has departed. 

After adjectives in the superlative 
degree, use that in place of who or 
which. 

My friend was the first who ar 
rived. 

Correct: My friend was the first 
that arrived. 

Use who or that in referring to per- 
sons, and which or that in referring 
to animals or things. 

Longfellow is the poet which wrote 
“Evangeline.” 

Correct: Longfellow is the poet who 
wrote “Evangeline.” 

I trusted to my horse, who knew the 
way better than I did. 

Correct: I trusted to my horse, that 
knew the way better than I did. 


IX. Singular antecedents con- 
nected by and should be represented 
by a singular pronoun when they mean 
the same thing, or when they are kept 
separate by the use of each, every, 
many a, or no; but by a plural pro- 
noun when they mean different things. 

The man and patriot saw their 
country saved. 

Correct: The man and patriot saw 
his country saved. 

Each leaf and each flower have their 
dewdrops. 

Correct: Each leaf and each flower 
has its dewdrops. 

Every man of you must do their 
part. 

Correct: Every man of you must 
do his part. 

Many a flower and many a gem 
have their beauty hidden. 
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Correct: Many a flower and many 
a gem has its beauty hidden. 

No speech and no pen has yet used 
their influence to right this evil. 

Correct: No speech and no pen has 
yet used its influence to right this evil. 

The home and the school has its 
separate uses. 

Correct: The home and the school 
have thetr separate uses. 


X. Singular antecedents connected 
by or or nor are represented by a sin- 
gular pronoun. 

Either the president or the cashier 
must add their signature. 

Correct: Either the president or the 
cashier must add his signature. 


XI. Represent a collective noun 
by a singular pronoun when the col- 
lection is considered as a whole; but 
by a plural pronoun when the indi- 
viduals of the collection are considered 
separately. 

The mob voiced their discontent. 

Correct: The mob voiced its discon- 
tent. 

The audience with one accord took 
its pocketbook out. 

Correct: The audience with one ac- 
cord took their pocketbooks out. 


XII. Fither or neither refers to one 
of two: any to several. Each other 
refers to two; one another to several. 
This refers to something near; that 
to something more distant; these and 
those, the plurals, follow the same 
tule. Examples: 

Neither of the twins is a blonde, 
nor any of my five children. 

Marvy and Alice love each other, and 
all five love one another. 

This tree near the house is an oak, 
but that one on the lawn is a maple. 
These trees of mine are thrifty, but 


those of my neighbor need cultivating. 


XIII. When two or more connected 
adjectives modify the same thing, the 
article is used with the first only; but 
when they modify different things, the 
article is used with each. 

The house and barn are both large. 

Correct: The house and the barn 
are both large. 

The white and brown dogs play to- 
gether. 

Correct: The white and the brown 
dogs play together. 


XIV. The article is omitted before 
the names of classes, but used before 
the names of individuals taken from 
a class. 

I saw some sort of a bird sitting on 
the fence. 

Your son is entitled to the name of 
a gentleman. 

Correct: Your son is entitled to the 
name of gentleman. 

He is kind of a animal. 

Correct: He is a kind of animal. 

This rule is being violated con- 
stantly by the educated. As: This 
woman is no sort of a lady; I found 
some kind of a flower; Mary wants 
some kind of a wrap; and so on. 


XV. In using the comparative de- 
gree, the latter term of comparison 
should not include the former, but 
should be set apart by other. 

Josephine appears taller than any 
girl in the room. 

Correct: Josephine appears taller 
than any other girl in the room. 

In using the superlative degree, the 
latter term of comparison should in- 
clude the former. 


XVI. The possessive case has an 
adjective use. All possessive nouns, 
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singular or plural, not ending in s, 
take ’s; plural nouns ending in s take 
only the apostrophe; singular nouns 
ending in s take ’s or merely the apos- 
trophe if the sound is_ bettered 
thereby. 

Short phrases in the possessive take 
’s at the end. 

Example: This is the Apostle Paul’s 
advice. 

When possessive nouns are con- 
nected, the sign of possession is placed 
after the last only, unless the noun 
possessed is understood after each. 

Is this dictionary Webster or Wor- 
cester’s? 

Correct: Is this dictionary Web- 
ster’s or Worcester’s? 

The hat is John or James’s. 

Correct: This hat is John’s or 
James’s. 

The baker’s and provision dealer’s 
store is on the corner. 

Correct: The baker and provision 
dealer’s store is on the corner. 

Custom allows the use of a double 
possessive. 

Example: This is the cloak of 
Annie’s I described. 


XVII. Participles and infinitives 
are verbs deprived of their power to 
have person and number, and cannot 
therefore take a subject; they act, ac- 
cording to their place in the sentence, 
as nouns, adjectives, or adverbs; and 
they may help form a predicate with 
an auxiliary verb. 


XVIII. Do not use a participle as 
a verb, or a verb as a participle. 

He done the work. 

Correct: He did the work. 

This lace was wove in France. 

Correct: This lace was woven in 
France. 


The limb of the tree was broke off. 
Correct: The limb of the tree was 
broken off. 


XIX. The perfect tenses are formed 
by using a perfect participle with an 
auxiliary verb. The verb ought has 
only one form, the present. It cannot 
therefore form a perfect tense. 

You hadn’t ought to disobey. 

Correct: You ought not to disobey. 


XX. Use the shortest form of the 
infinitive that will express your mean- 
ing. 

Mary meant to have been present. 

Correct: Mary meant to be present. 

XXI. In using the gerund (par 
ticipial noun), any adjective word 
modifying the gerund should be pos 
sessive. 

There is no use in me trying the 
examination. 

Correct: There is no use in my 
trying the examination. 

The baby crying like that is a bad 
thing. 

Correct: The baby’s crying like that 
is a bad thing. 

What is the value of Henry working 
in the bank ? 

Correct: What is the value of 
Henry’s working in the bank ? 

William’s father was not anxious 
about him working. 

Correct: William’s father was not 
anxious about his working. 

This rule is so persistently over- 
looked that the incorrect form is likely 
to become idiomatic, through igno 
rance, not skill; for it is apparent how 
clumsy and inadequate to express the 
thing meant it is. The gerund in this 
construction is either subject or object, 
and if the modifying noun or pronoun 
usurps such office, the participial noun 
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is left stranded without case, a most 
unscholarly use. The meaning in- 
tended demands a possessive modifier. 


XXII. Facts that remain in the 
present tense should be so expressed. 

The teacher explained that the earth 
was round. 

Correct: The teacher explained that 
the earth ts round. 

The physician declared that damp- 
ness injured the health. 

Correct: The physician declared 
that dampness injures the health. 


XXIII. Use of Shall and Will. 
Simply to foretell, use shall with I 
or we, and will with other subjects. 
To promise or express determination, 
use will with I or we, and shall with 
other subjects. 

We will be glad to hear from you. 

Correct: We shall be glad to hear 
from you. 

Shall you be my bride? 
shall. 

Correct: Will you be my bride? 
Yes, I will. 

These simple rules cover all cases 
of the use of shall and will. The lit- 
eral orgies in the misuse of these verbs 
almost pass belief. One is tempted to 
label the place of the intelligentsia 
like a sign seen on a house in Europe: 
“English spiked here.” The whole 
trouble arises from insufficient knowl- 
edge of principles. Teaching by imi- 
tation smoothed the way for the dear 
children to some pretty rough travel- 


ing. 


Yes, I 


XXIV. A verb agrees with its sub- 
ject in person and number. 

There is six cords of wood in the 
cellar. 

Correct : There are six cords of wood 
in the cellar. 


XXV. Singular subjects connected 
by and take a singular verb when they 
mean the same thing, or when they 
are kept separate by the use of each, 
every, many a, or no; but a plural 
verb when they mean different things. 

His friend and physician were 
present. 

Correct: His friend and physician 
was present. 

His friend and his physician was 
present. 

Correct: His friend and his phy- 
siclan were present. 

Each boy and each girl are to wear 
a badge. 

Correct: Each boy and each girl ts 
to wear a badge. 

Every statesman and every patriot 
know their duty. 

Correct: Every statesman and every 
patriot knows his duty. 

Many a life and many a purse are 
dedicated to this cause. 

Correct: Many a life and many a 
purse ts dedicated to this cause. 

No child and no animal are allowed 
in this building. 

Correct: No child and no animal ts 
allowed in this building. 

Alice and her mother’s coming. 

Correct: Alice and her mother are 
coming. 

XXVI. Singular subjects con- 
nected by or or nor take a singular 
verb. 

Either the account or the bill are 
wrong. 

Correct: Either the account or the 
bill ts wrong. 


XXVII. When two subjects are 
connected, the one affirmative and the 
other negative, the verb agrees with 
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the affirmative subject, and is under- 
stood to the negative. 

Example: Character, not riches, 
wins true esteem. 


XXVII. Singular subjects con- 
nected by or or nor and differing as 
to person and number, take a verb 
according to precedence of persons; 
that is, if one of the subjects is in the 
first person, the verb agrees with that, 
or with the second person if the first 
is not present. But this construction 
is awkward and should be avoided. 

Examples: Either John or I am 
going. 

Either John or you are going. 

XXIX. When verbs are connected 
by conjunctions, they must either 
agree in mood, tense and form, or 
have separate subjects expressed. This 
rule, however, is not arbitrary, de- 
pending upon judgment. A clear ex- 
pression is the aim. 

Mother has arrived, and had a tire- 
some journey. 

Correct: Mother has arrived, and 
she had a tiresome journey. 

The doctor has come, and will re- 
main awhile, is sufficiently clear. 


XXX. The subjunctive mood of 
the verb expresses, not a fact, but some 
conclusion held in doubt. It employs 
be instead of am, are and is; were in- 
stead of was; if though, unless, lest, 
expect, or other similar word, gener- 
ally precedes this mood. The subjunc- 
tive mood has three tenses, the present, 
the past, and the past-perfect. 

Examples: 

Present (Future, in time). If he 
be at home, I shall speak with him. 

Past (Present, in time). If he were 
at home, I would speak with him. 

Past-perfect (Past, in time). Had 


! 


he been at home, I would have spoken 
with him. 


XXXI. Do not use a preposition 
after a transitive verb. 

He would not accept of any pay. 

Correct: He would not accept any 
pay. The of is superfluous. 


XXXII. Conjunctions used ip 
pairs are called correlatives; they are, 
though-yet, whether-or, neither-nor, 
both-and, such-as- such-that, as-as. 

1. Do not use or for nor as the 
correlative of neither. 

Neither he or you was preferred. 

Correct: Neither he nor you was 
preferred. 

2. Do not use if when you mean 
whether. 

I am not certain if I can go. 

Correct: I am not certain whether 
I can go (or not). 

3. Use as-as in an affirmative state- 
ment, and so-as in a negative state 
ment. 

Do you think I am so studious as 
John ? 

Correct: Do you think I am as stu- 
dious as John ? 

The prospect is not as beautiful as 
I expected. 

Correct: The prospect is not 80 
beautiful as I expected. 

Use of other conjunctions: 

Do not use ltke for as or as tf. 

It looks like Mary is ambitious. 

Correct: It looks as if Mary is am- 
bitious. 

Do like I do. 

Correct: Do as I do. 

Do not use but for than after other 
or like comparative word. 

He was no other but my friend. 

Correct: He was no other than my 
friend. 
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XXXIII. A few and a little should 
be opposed to none; few to many, and 
little to much. 

Examples: 

I have a few, but you have none. 

I have a little, but you have none. 

Few, few shall part where many 
meet. 

Little good is accomplished, though 
much is expected. 


XXXIV. Farther refers to dis- 
tance; further means additional. 

I will go no further. 

Correct: I will go no farther. 

Mary does not desire farther study. 

Correct: Mary does not desire fur- 
ther study. 


XXXV. Do not use double nega- 
tives. 

I don’t do nothing of the sort. 

Correct: I don’t do anything of the 
sort. 


XXXVI. Some confusion exists in 
using the ancient forms of the pro- 
noun and verb. These forms are found 
in the second person. 


Synopsis of the verb be, with thou: 
Indicative Mood. 
Present tense, Thou art. 
Present perfect tense, Thou hast 
been. 
Past tense, Thou wast or wert. 
Past perfect tense, Thou hadst been. 
Future tense, Thou shalt or wilt be. 
Future perfect tense —Thou shalt 
or wilt have been. 
Subjunctive Mood. 
Present tense, If thou be. 
Past tense, If thou wert, or, Wert 
thou. 
Past perfect tense, If thou hadst 
been, or, Hadst thou been. 


If thou wert, and If thou had been, 

are sometimes used by good writers. 
Potential Mood. 

Present tense, Thou mayst, canst, or 
must be. 

Present perfect tense, Thou mayst, 
const, or must have been. 

Past tense, Thou mightst, couldst, 
wouldst, or shouldst be. 

Past perfect tense, Thou mightst, 
couldst, wouldst, or shouldst have 
been. 

Imperative Mood. 

Present tense, Be thou, or Do thou 
be. 

All other verbs may be used in the 
second person, singular, in the ancient 
forms, and many verbs have a third 
person, singular, in th or eth, as, He 
hath, He knoweth. The relative pro- 
nouns, who, which and that are some- 
times predicated like thou, but follow- 
ing direct address: “Our Father, who 
art in heaven”; “O friend, that art 
more dear than words can say”; “O 
land which art my passion and my 
hope.” 

These relatives take also the ancient 
third person, singular, but only in the 
indicative and potential moods. “He 
that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith to the churches.” 
“Who knoweth the spirit of man that 
goeth upward, and the spirit of the 
beast that goeth downward to the 
earth ?” 

Thou is declined as follows: 

Singular number — Nominative, 
thou; possessive, thy or thine; objec- 
tive, thee. 

Plural number—Nominative, ye or 
you; possessive, your or yours; objec- 
tive, you. 

Common errors: 

Ye are dear to me still, O mother! 


eee 


EE an 











Correct: Thou art dear to me still, 
O mother! 

I warn ye, modern Romans! 

Correct: I warn you, modern Ro- 
mans! 

Thine is the chief responsibility, 
my brothers. 

Correct: Yours is the chief respon- 
sibility, my brothers. 


The foregoing rules comprise all 
that is needed for a review of technical 
grammar in speaking. As an aid to 
the student, a goodly number of correct 
sentences should be written under 
each rule, a frequent review of which 
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would soon fix the art of right usage 
in memory. In order to understand 
the science of technical grammar, one 
must be able to parse and analyze, that 
he may see for himself, without set 
rules, the cause and correction of 
technical error. But for those who 
have no time or inclination to so spe- 
cialize, but who desire to speak gram- 
matically, a knowledge of the rules is 
good as far as it goes, and cannot be 
called superficial. For written Eng- 
lish, a study of punctuation must be 
added ; and to form a really good style 
requires also a mastery of rhetoric— 
which after all is only a pastime—and 
a wide reading of the best literature. 























JUST HOW MUCH DO TEACHERS’ MARKS VARY? 


Cuester L. 


WHITNER 


PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 





Only the very ignorant or very conceited teacher is now guilty of saying: “When I give 


a pupil a mark it means he receives exactly what he deserves.” 


But as long as colleges 


refuse to admit pupils who have a grade of 79 while they admit those with a grade 


of 80, 


g~rmn*TARCH has made an in- 
vestigation of a perplex- 

S ing educational problem 
cece.) by having ten papers in 
freshman English in the 
gave 4s University of Wisconsin 

graded by ten instructors 
of freshman English. Upon the basis 
of the data obtained he comes to the 
following conclusion : 

“Teachers differ enormously in 
evaluating the same piece of work in 
terms of the ordinary percentage 
scale.” 

Of Starch’s investigation, 
has the following to say: 

“A re-analysis of the results of 
marking ten freshman English exam- 
ination papers submitted by Starch to 
ten instructors in English in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin seems to show 
great uniformity instead of great di- 
versity as maintained by Starch.’ 

In the face of these conflicting con- 
clusions, in an effort to answer the 
question at the head of this article, 
the writer offers a new interpretation 
of the original data. 

Table I reproduces Starch’s find- 
ings. From it the following facts are 
elicited : 

1. The average mean variation of 


1 tas eee, 
ix + 568 


2 Seman " iietertan E., 








Bolton 


“Educational Psychology.” 


‘Do Teachers’ Marks Vary as Much as Supposed?’’ 


we shall continue to need studies of this kind. 


each paper from its own mean is 5.3. 
The average mean variation of each 
paper from the mean of all the papers, 
78.7, is only 9.2. 

2. With the two extreme papers 
omitted, papers 4 and 9, the average 
mean variation of each of the remain- 
ing papers from its own mean is 3.99. 
The average mean variation of each 
remaining paper from the mean of all 
the remaining papers, 8344, is only 
5.3. 

3. In 10 cases the variation from 
the mean of each paper is greater than 
12%; in 20 cases the variation is 
greater than 9%; and in 37 cases the 
variation is greater than 5%. 

4. In only 3 instances is there no 
variation from the mean. 

In order to interpret Starch’s data 
anew, the ten papers were arranged, 
by the writer, in rank position accord- 
ing to the marks assigned by each of 
the ten instructors. The result of this 
procedure is shown in Table II. 
Table III constitutes a summary of 
an analysis of Table II. 

From these tables some interesting 
facts are observable. Paper 4 was 
given bottom place, or rank 10, in all 
cases, and was the only paper about 
which there was unanimity of opinion. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1928. 


The Palmer 


mpany, ‘Boston. 17 pp. ‘(Reprinted from Education, Vol. 48, No. 1, September, 1927. pp. 23-39.) 
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It was the only paper to receive fewer 
than 3 different marks. The number 
of different ranks assigned to each of 
the papers ranged from 1 to 6, with 
the mean number 3.9. The differences 
between the highest and lowest ranks 
for each paper ranged from 0 to 8. In 
only 3 instances was this difference 
less than 4. The mean of these dif- 
ferences was 4.45. Had the marking 
of these papers shown maximum uni- 
formity the mean of these differences 
would have been 0.0. 

Considering ranks 1 and 11% as the 
same rank, 2 and 2% as the same rank, 
ete., the number of different papers 
receiving each rank ranged from 1 to 
6 (Table IV). In three instances 
only was a given rank assigned to less 
than 5 different papers. The mean 
number of different papers receiving 
each rank was 4.4. 

Papers 5, 6, and 8 are particularly 
interesting in the matter of different 
ranks assigned to each of them. Paper 
5 was assigned ranks 1, 5, 6, 6%, 7, 
8, and 9. Paper 6 was assigned ranks 
1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4, and 8. Paper 8 
was assigned ranks 144, 4%, 5 6%, 
7, 8,and 9. Excluding rank 10, these 
three papers ranged over practically 
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the entire scale of excellency from begt 
to almost the poorest. 

The more minutely Tables I and 
II are studied, the more dissimilar 
does the marking appear. A few ip. 
stances will be cited. All 10 instruc 
tors agreed that paper 4 was the poor 
est, yet the marks it received ranged 
from 20% to 68%. One paper rank- 
ing 5 received a mark of 88%. Pa 
pers 6 and 7 were thought equally 
meritorious by one instructor; they 
were ranked 8 and 2 by another, 
Papers 7 and 8 were thought equally 
meritorious by one instructor; they 
were ranked 2 and 9 by another. A 
paper marked 79% was given a rank 
of 3 by one instructor, and another 
peper marked 79% was given a rank 
of 8 by another instructor. A paper 
marked 83% was given a rank of 1 
by one instructor, and another paper 
marked 83% was given a rank of 8 
by another instructor. 

After a careful examination of data 
compiled from Starch’s investigation, 
one is almost forced to reach the 
conclusion that there is revealed a 
great deal of variability in teachers’ 
marking. 


Taste I. 


Showing Marks Assigned by 10 Instructors to 10 Final Examination 
Papers in English. 




















INSTRUCTORS Aver- Meanof 
Paper 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 age Variation 
1 85 86 88 85 75 80 88 87 85 87 84.6 2.8 
2 77 80 87 80 62 82 82 87 85 87 80.0 4.6 
3 74 78 78 75 "4 84 91 83 79 80 79.1 44 
~ 65 65 62 20 2t 60 55 68 55 50 52.6 12.3 
5 68 82 78 82 64 88 85 86 78 80 79.1 5.7 
6 94 87 93 87 88 77 89 88 88 89 87.5 3.2 
7 88 90 95 87 79 85 96 91 87 89 88.7 2.6 
8 80 84 73 79 72 83 85 91 77 76 80.0 4.6 
9 70 70 68 50 44 65 75 81 79 79 68.1 9.1 
10 93 92 85 92 81 83 92 89 84 85 87.6 4.0 
Average— 79.4 81.4 79.8 73.7 65.5 78.7 83.8 85:1 79.7 80.2 78.7 5.3 
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Taste II. 
Showing Ranks Assigned by 10 Instructors to 10 Final Examination 
Papers in English. 



































INSTRUCTORS 

Paper 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
1 4 4 3 4 4 7 5 54 3% $$23% 
2 6 7 4 6 8 6 8 51% 3% 31 
3 7 8 6% . 6 3 3 8 614 6% 
4 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
5 9 6 6% 5 7 1 61% 7 8 614 
6 1 3 2 2% 1 5 4 4 1 1% 
; 3 2 1 2%, 3 2 1 1% 2 1% 
8 5 5 8 7 5 4% 6% 1% 9 9 
9 8 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 6% 8 
10 2 1 5 1 2 414 2 3 5 5 

Taste III. 


Showing Ranks, Highest Ranks, Lowest Ranks, Number of Different Ranks, 
and Difference Between Highest and Lowest Ranks as Assigned by 
10 Instructors to 10 Final Examination Papers in English. 




















1 2 3 4 5 6 
Paper Ranks Assigned Highest Lowest No.of Difference be- 
Rank Rank Ranks* tween3and4 
1 3, 3%, 4, 5, 5%, 7 3 7 4 4 
2 34, 4, 514, 6, 7, 8 3% 8 4 41% 
3 3, 6, 6%, 7, 8 3 8 4 5 
4 10 10 10 1 0 
5 1, 5, 6, 614, 7, 8, 9 1 9 6 8 
6 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4, 8 1 . 5 7 
7 1, 144, 2, 2%, 3 1 3 3 2 
8 1%, 414, 5, 614, 7, 8, 9 1% 9 5 ™% 
9 61%, 8, 9 6% 9 3 2% 
10 1, 2, 3, 4%, 5 1 5 4 4 
Mean 3.9 4.45 
Tasie IV. 


Showing Number of Different Papers Receiving Each Rank. 








Rank No, of Papers Rank No. of Papers 
bes eee ewes : ; . 5 U dwar voevedes wouswe nu 5 
edna esevesoeseveges . 3 SD i vsceccoveseseen econ 
3 TrrTtreTirit ie cow © © cnvdccuseweewees ove 
Baers cees peetesecsecs 5 WD sess os owen ee 
Pevecees petevenesesee S —_— 
Dtnedhbidnncesoe seve 5 BE: dccvdseess ccssne'e See 








*Tied ranks, such as 4% for paper 8, are not included when the rank on either 
side is within % point. Rank 1% for paper 8 is included because the next rank, 4%, 
is not within % point. 

















SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS OF THE KALAMAZOO CASE 


Dr. Hvuen Granam 
JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Our large expenditures for public education, mainly paid by a general tag, are taken 
as casually as if schools at public erpense had always existed. It is wise to consider 
at times how recent is this policy and how slow it has been in developing. 


fm YL MOST every recent text- 
A book which has occasion 
to refer to the rise and 
growth of the American 
public high school, touches 
d-ancesceg upon the famous Kalama- 
zoo case. With a few 
notable exceptions, however, the treat- 
ment is so fragmentary as to leave a 
rather vague impression on the read- 
er’s mind. Moreover, the recurrence 
of certain misstatements of fact and 
interpretation would suggest that the 
writers in most instances had failed 
to consult original sources. While the 
more salient features have been noted, 
the case presents certain unique as- 
pects which merit further study. 

The decision, as reported in the 
official records (30 Michigan 60), 
occupies fifteen printed quarto pages, 
and whether regarded for a legal or 
from an historical standpoint, is a very 
important document. It would appear 
that the case might have been decided 
in summary fashion by relying on a 
legal technicality, but the court square- 
ly faced the more fundamental issues 
involved and no doubt were fully 
aware that their decision would create 
a memorable precedent. 

The eminent jurist who wrote the 
official decision brought to bear on the 
case a wealth of legal and historical 
knowledge which helped to clarify the 
issue. He made a thorough survey 








of the educational history of the terri- 
tory and state of Michigan from the 
earliest times to the date when the 
action was brought. In this way he 
was able to present a clear picture of 
the consistent educational policy which 
was challenged because certain legal 
enactments when considered in isola- 
tion were somewhat indefinite, if not 
actually conflicting. The method of 
treatment well illustrates the fact that 


history can be effectively used to illu | 


minate a legal problem. 

On appeal from the lower court the 
ease came before the Supreme Court 
of Michigan in the year 1874. The 
judges were Hon. Benjamin F. Graves, 
Chief Justice, and Associate Justices 
Thomas M. Cooley, James V. Camp- 
bell, and Isaac P. Christiancy. The 
decision was written by Thomas M. 
Cooley, who, it will be noted, was 
Associate Justice, not Chief Justice as 
many writers have erroneously as 
serted. The decision was unanimous. 

The issue is so clearly stated in the 


official decision that it may be quoted | 


verbatim: 


“The bill in this case is filed to re 
strain the collection of such portion of 
the school taxes assessed against the 
complainants for the year 1872, as have 
been voted for the support of the high 
school in that village [i.e. Kalamazoo 
School District No. 1] and for the pay- 
ment of a salary of the superintendent. 
While nominally that is the end sought 
to be attained by the bill, the real pur- 
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of the suit is wider and vastly more 
comprehensive than this brief statement 
would indicate, inasmuch as it seeks a 
judicial determination of the right of 
the school authorities, in what are called 
union districts of the state to levy taxes 
upon the general public for the support 
of what in this state are called high 
schools, and to make free by such taxa- 
tion the instruction of children in other 
languages than English.” 

In addition to the general objection 
against taxes for the support of local 
public high schools, the complainants, 
Charles E. Stuart and two other tax- 
payers, urged a particular objection 
which applied only to the authority 
or action of the particular district. 
It was alleged that even conceding that 
other districts in the state had author- 
ity under special charters or laws, or 
by the adoption of general statutes, to 
levy taxes for the support of high 
schools in which foreign and dead lan- 
guages might be taught, yet this dis- 
trict had no such power. 

This objection was readily disposed 
of. The school district in question ex- 
isted de facto when the general law 
of 1859 was passed authorizing the 
organization of union districts. More- 
over, another general law was passed 
which presumed the legal organization 
of every school district which had ex- 
ercised the franchises and privileges 
of a district for a term of two years. 

Now this particular district claimed 
that it had long exercised the powers 
of a union district, which had much 
larger powers than a common school 
district. The court therefore ruled 
that whether or not an acquiescence 
for the statutory period of two years 
would have raised the assumption of 
regular organization, one of thirteen 
years certainly would do so. It will 


be noted, therefore, that the case 
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against the district, brought by three 
private citizens out of thousands and 
without the countenance of the public 
authorities, rested on insecure founda- 
tions. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the case need not be inter- 
pretated as a blow at public high 
schools; for, as the court observed, it 
is the privilege of an individual to 
determine by recourse to legal proce- 
dure, whether taxation, however desir- 
able its object may be, is justified by 
a strict interpretation of the law. Fur- 
thermore, if an error had been com- 
mitted, recourse might be had to legis- 
lation. With the growing sentiment 
favoring free public high schools, 
which was in evidence in contempo- 
rary legislation, not only in Michi- 
gan but in other mid-western states, 
including Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, there can be little 
doubt that an adverse decision would 
have meant little more than a brief 
delay. Besides there is some evidence 
to show that the stimulus due to local 
taxation alone would have been inade- 
quate to account for the great move- 
ment which resulted in the populariza- 
tion of public secondary education. 
It seems to the writer that it is easy 
to exaggerate the effect of this decision 
if it is emphasized as an isolated fact. 

Of more than local interest is the 
judicial analysis of the argument of 
the complainants “that while there 
may be no constitutional provision ex- 
pressly prohibiting such taxation for 
the support of free high schools, the 
general course of legislation in the 
state and the general understanding 
of the people had been such as to re- 
gard the instruction in classics and in 
living modern languages in these 
schools as in the nature not of prac- 
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tical and therefore necessary instruc- 
tion for the benefit of the people at 
large, but rather as accomplishments 
for the few, to be sought after in the 
main by those best able to pay for 
them and to be paid for by those who 
seek them, and not by a general tax.” 

To test the validity of this objection 
an historical survey was made of the 
whole educational history of the terri- 
tory and state of Michigan. Refer- 
ence was even made to the ordinance 
of 1787 and to the donation of lands 
by Congress as showing that the dis- 
semination of knowledge by means of 
schools was a prominent object since 
the first years of our national exist- 
ence. That piece of eccentric legisla- 
tion establishing the Catholepistemiad, 
or University of Michigan, adopted 
August 26, 1817; the more limited 
law of 1821 which replaced it; the 
act of 1827 establishing a system of 
common schools; the new code of 
1833; the constitution of 1835; the 
first message of the governor of the 
state; the school system proposed by 
State Superintendent Pierce in his 
official report in 1837; the reports of 
the State Superintendent for the years 
1848 and 1849; the constitutional con- 
vention of 1850, and the new consti- 
tution then adopted, were all passed in 
review and their pertinence to the 
issue involved were duly emphasized. 
The result is best stated in the words 
of the official decision: “If these facts 
brought out from the examination of 
the documents cited do not demon- 
strate clearly and conclusively a gen- 
eral state policy, beginning in 1817 
and continuing until after the adop- 
tion of the present constitution, in the 
direction of free schools in which edu- 
cation, and at their option the ele- 
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ments of classical education, might be 
brought within the reach of all the 
children of the state then, it seems 
to us nothing can demonstrate it. We 
might follow the legislation further, 
and show that the subsequent legisla- 
tion has all concurred with this poliey, 
but it would be a waste of time and 
labor. We content ourselves with the 
statement that neither in our state 
policy, in our constitution, or in our 
laws do we find the primary school 
districts restricted in the branches of 
knowledge which their officers may 
cause to be taught, or the grade of 
instruction that may be given, if their 
voters consent in regular form to bear 
the expense and raise the taxes for 
the purpose.” 

The authority of the school board to 
appoint a superintendent was likewise 
upheld on the grounds that the “ap 
pointment was incidental to the full 
control which the board had over the 
district, and that the board and the 
people of the district have been wisely 
left by the legislature to follow their 
own judgment in the premises.” 

In order to understand the full his- 
tory of the development of our public 
school system we need for purposes 
of comparison a careful study of the 
historical development of the educa- 
tional history of each individual state. 
Before reading the text of the famous 
Kalamazoo case the writer had made 
a study of the rise of public educa- 
tion in Minnesota from the beginning 
of the territory in 1849 to the year 
1878, when the first general high 
school law was enacted. Both the spe- 
cial and general educational laws of 
the territory and of the state were 
scrutinized, as were the journal of the 
House and Senate, as well as the de 
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bates of the constitutional convention, 
so far as they dealt with educational 
policy. This investigation leads to the 
conclusion that the emergence of the 
public high school in that state was 
somewhat parallel to that of Michigan 
without any apparently conscious ef- 
forts of copying what was being done 
elsewhere. It is true that the early 
settlers of Minnesota came mainly 
from the older states, and were well 
informed as to their respective educa- 
tional policies and practices. How- 
ever, since no two states had developed 
in exactly the same lines there was 
no attempt to reproduce the educa- 
tional system of any particular state. 
It sufficed to effect a compromise with 
conflicting views and work out a sys- 
tem to meet local conditions. In Min- 
nesota, as in Michigan, the little 
cities and incorporated villages first 
felt the need of a type of organization 
that differed from that of the small 
common school district. This was at 
first secured by special legislation. In 
Minnesota a general law, passed in 
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1885, gave impetus to the organization 
of independent school districts, whose 
powers were similar to those possessed 
by the union school districts in Mich- 
igan. Both the special and indepen- 
dent districts had power to levy taxa- 
tion for support of secondary educa- 
tion, but the fact remains that public 
high schools developed very slowly at 
first and for many years the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota drew its scanty en- 
rollment mainly from private acade- 
mies. The great era in the develop- 
ment of secondary education in Min- 
nesota dates from the epoch-making 
law of 1878, which provided for the 
first time a state appropriation for 
public high schools. Local taxation, 
except in the more flourishing centers, 
proved inadequate to stimulate a popu- 
lar development of public secondary 
education in other states to determine 
how far the growth of the public high 
school was similarly stimulated and 
maintained by state aid during its 
critical period. 
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A PLEA FOR THE INTERVIEW 


Annre Kyicut SLANEy 
PALMER, MASSACHUSETTS 





Here are some helpful suggestions for the High School teacher and the College instrue. 

tor, provided they can find time in a busy life to know more intimately those who come 

to them for instruction. Some attempt, at least, might be made by many of us who 

at the end of a year’s association are unable to recognize on the street many of their 

students. It is a thoughtful and thought-provoking article, well worth your careful 
perusal, 





HERE is grave danger in 
7 estimating values, great 
difficulty in exactly meas- 
uring them. Particularly 
is this true when the val- 
G@aceces$ ues are those inherent in 
personality. Yet, promptly 
and effectively to help young people, 
it is very often necessary to gain 
quickly, under the best conditions pos- 
sible to arrange, and with a minimum 
of strain to the young people them- 
selves, a rather detailed picture of 
their individual personalities against 
a social background. Under these cir- 
cumstances, exactness must be sacri- 
ficed, and careful estimating may be 
relied upon to furnish the means for 
helpful guidance. Wise caution, off- 
setting unwise sympathy, will, in large 
measure, eliminate the dangers of the 
procedure. 

This careful estimating may well 
be based upon a thoughtful objective 
evaluation of the results of personal 
interviews, particularly in schools 
where almost no testing, in the current 
technical sense of the word, is done. 
Moreover, even where records of such 
testing are available, their scientific 
value is somewhat doubtful. Some 
progress has been made in measuring 
personality by tests, but such tests 
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are so hard to set up, especially the 
behavior tests, that, up to now, very 
little has been done with them. It js 
true that the interview as a means of 
estimating personality values has fea- 
tures which make it unreliable. Fe- 
vorable or unfavorable general impres- 
sions are likely to be given to much 
weight. Besides, practically  every- 
thing depends upon the questions 
asked by the interviewer. But, even 
granting that these are danger points, 
the fact still remains that there is 
nothing that will give so complete a 
picture of a personality as the inter 
view, if coupled with the data from 
any examinations and tests that have 
been given and from observations and 
impressions reported by teachers and 
other competent persons. Perhaps, 
after all, it is because the interview 
is virtually a test of the interviewer 
that it is not trusted as it might be. 
We cannot wait for personality traits 
to be properly classified and scientifi- 
cally measured, for perfect rating 
scales to be devised, for will-tempera- 
ment tests to become reliable, for the 
discovery of adequate ways of testing 
the knowledge of right and wrong and 
fair-mindedness, for handwriting to 
yield its contribution, if it has one, 
for attitude and interest tests to be 
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perfected. We have problems in per- 
sonality demanding attention now, and 
the best instruments we have available 
now must be used to secure immediate 
results. Otherwise, the opportunity 
to extend help to a child in need now 
will be lost irrevocably. No, we can- 
not throw aside the interview and wait 
for a more reliable instrument, for we 
are confronted in our overcrowded 
public secondary schools with a serious 
situation: among those now entering 
high school there are many young peo- 
ple who are unadjusted, or misadjusted 
to the life in which they find them- 
selves, both in and out of school. To 
give them assistance, to safeguard the 
standards of the school, and to protect 
society in the immediate future, as far 
as we can, serious study must be given 
to pupil personalities. 

The term personality has been very 
well defined by Mr. Brooks! as “The 
individual’s entire organized systems 
of response, his habits, his ideals, his 
attitudes and purposes, his impulses— 
in fact, all his traits, both useful and 
useless, as well as those which actu- 
ally interfere with his adjusting him- 
self adequately to life’s situations.” 
Though too detailed to be fully prac- 
tical for use in the brief interview, 
the outline called “The Personality 
Record,” devised by Daniel Harrison 
Kulp II,? offers invaluable sugges- 
tions, and goes into sufficient detail 
to show how intimately related and 
closely interwiven are the items mak- 
ing up a complete record. Human 
nature is fascinatingly interesting, but 
its reactions are unpredictable with 
any accuracy except, perhaps, within 
avery limited area. Information that 
may seem very remote from the case 


1 Brooks, The Psychology of Adolescence, p. 350 
2 Kulp, D. H., I, Outlines of the Sociology of Human Behavior. 


under observation may suddenly illu- 
minate the darkness of an apparently 
impenetrable problem. Under the 
headings: Home, Neighborhood and 
Community Conditions; Experiences; 
and Life-purpose; Professor Kulp 
provides the interviewer with the lines 
that block in a figure to which must 
be given the definite and clear delin- 
eation that makes it the picture of a 
living person, possessing the individu- 
ality by which he can be distinguished 
from his fellows. 

The interview is regarded by social 
service workers as a natural and valu- 
able means of securing information 
which they must have in order to help 
their clients most satisfactorily. Vo- 
cational counselors depend upon the 
interview as furnishing valuable data 
needed to round out the more or less 
disconnected items gathered from other 
sources. Employing agencies inter- 
view applicants because they believe 
in the interview as a means of becom- 
ing acquainted with those whom they 
are to place in professional, business, 
industrial, or other positions. There 
is no reason, then, why those who are 
trying to do general guidance work 
with young people should not fear- 
lessly utilize the interview. 

Whoever uses this method, however, 
must recognize and be guided by, cer- 
tain requirements. First, all who are 
qualified to do interviewing agree that 
good rapport must be secured, ques- 
tions must be carefully phrased and 
wisely used, a belief that the adviser 
is genuinely interested and willing 
and able to give help must be estab- 
lished, and, in all cases where the ne- 
cessity arises, a first interview must 
be followed up systematically. Inter- 
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viewing cannot be done carelessly and 
hurriedly, and yield satisfying and 
really valuable results. All the knowl- 
edge that the interviewer can summon 
may be needed at any moment. Biol- 
ogy, sociology, psychology, researches 
in mental hygiene and character edu- 
cation, unceasing study of the activi- 
ties of the world about us, with its 
ever-changing standards, attitudes and 
viewpoints, all these sources of knowl- 
edge have a large contribution to make 
to those who are aware of the serious 
responsibility they are assuming in 
the advising of young people, and who 
are truly desirous of setting youthful 
feet on the way to the higher levels 
of a life useful to society. 

A second requirement is that each 
young person shall be dealt with as a 
“dynamic personality.”* Harry L. 
Lurie says: “The individual is a liv- 
ing, interacting personality, influenc- 
ing and being influenced by the social 
setting in which he finds himself . . . 
to keep himself in good health physi- 
cally and mentally, to achieve accept- 
able expression as an individual must 
strive and these involve to some degree 
his own volition, discrimination, and 
choice. It is the objective of case 
work to further the satisfactory func- 
tioning of the individual as a volun- 
tary factor in his own life-organiza- 
tion.”* The famous war-correspond- 
ent, Isaac Marcosson, compares the 
process of interviewing with salesman- 
ship, and emphasizes, as Mr. Lurie 
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does, the individual differences in 
sonalities. In his book called “Advep. 
tures in Interviewing,” he says: “Mey 
often fail in business because they ug 
the same argument with everybody, 
They forget that each human being jy 
a law unto himself.” Both these state 
ments apply very well to the advising 
of young people in high school. And 
a further statement of Mr. Marcossop 
expresses a very happy thought about 
all varieties of interviewing. These 
are his words: “The most interesting 
personalities to be interviewed are 
those who have never been interviewed 
before. Here you get the thrill of 
pioneering and pathfinding. In such 
an instance you embark, so to speak, 
upon an uncharted sea and consciously 
or unconsciously set up the buoys to 
guide your successors. Thus you can 
readily see that the whole process of 
contact . . . becomes a fascinating 
and somewhat joyous adventure, shot 
through with romance of real achieve- 
ment, varied with changing inteersts, 
or illuminated by some unexpected 
play of character.’’* 

The danger in estimating values 
will still persist, the difficulty in ex- 
actly measuring them will still be 
great, but confidence in the interview 
as an instrument in advising, obser- 
vance of the requirements suggested, 
and the most intelligent use possible 
of all contributing knowledge, will 
justify careful estimating as a means 
to helpful guidance. 


3 Puteetantion to Interviews, Studies in the Practice of Social Work, Number 1, Harry L. 
Lurie. 


4 Marcosson, Isaac, Adventures in Interviewing, pp. 71-72. 
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THREE SONNETS 


Norris Porrer, 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The sun, a dying signal in the sky, 

Glints the pinions of a single gull. 

Far out, a laden ship is stealing by, 

An aureole of gold around its hull. 

Do you remember, girl, when long ago 

We stood upon these wave-torn rocks and swore 
We, too, would venture out in ships and know 
Strange ports, far isles, the way to Singapore? 


We sigh, and hand in hand we stumble down 
To patient living in a patient town 

And blind ourselves, by selling merchandise, 
To dreams that once beguiled our dazzled eyes, 
But when we order bright silk for our store 
We beam—“Perhaps this came from Singapore !” 


TO ROBERT BURNS 


Plowing in the radiant fields, he wove 

Rude, lovely songs and rhythmic wonder-tales, 
Joyous, he dipped in Nature’s treasure-trove 

And praised the sun, the mice, the thunder-gales. 
When winter winds drummed dismal threnodies 

On cottage doors, he charmed the neighbors’ ears 
With jigs and dirges, puckish drolleries 

That fired their mirth, or blurred their eyes with tears. 


Ay, witches walked beneath his eerie spell, 
The room was filled with devils, goblins, elves, 
And eldritch folk sprung from an odorous hell, 
And jolly beggars diced among themselves. 
In all his days, though harassed and ill-starred, 
On silver pinnacles he stood — true bard, 


TO ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


(A friend of his Edinburgh days, speaks.) 


I knew him, sir — I’ve watched his spidery frame 
Bolt up and down these very thoroughfares. 
A sparkling Gascon with a Scottish name, 
Always a-tilt at nebulous frontiers. 
A fevered nomad —arrant fool, indeed, 
But hard as flint beneath his flippancy. 
Whipped by an empty purse, to hunger keyed, 
But rich in most outrageous bravery. 


We, his friends, politely stayed at home 

And laughed, nor ever could we understand 
This scare-crow of a man, a-fire to roam 

And build a dream-house on Vailima’s sand. 
Well, his poor beleagured body now is still — 

Home is the tired hunter from the hill. 














JOHN McVICKAR, ECONOMIST AND OLD-TIME 
COLLEGE TEACHER 


Exvsert Vaveuan Witis, Pu.D. 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





The debt that education in this country owes to religion will never be paid. In fact, 

education is inclined to overlook it entirely. The early colleges were founded and 

financed by the churches to teach religion, and the ministers of the church made up 

the faculty. We agree with Dr. Wills that “the career of John McVickar is of specia} 
interest,” 


== MONG the “old masters” 
A in the history of Ameri- 
can higher education, the 
college president of early 
times has been made the 
Gaver g subject of an important 
study,’ but a correspond- 
ing treatment of the early college 
teacher as a type is still lacking. As 
a representative of this type, the ca- 
reer of John McVickar is of special 
interest. He was a typical example 
of the clergyman-professor of his day. 
His work as an instructor illustrates 
the scope and importance of the efforts 
cf individual educational leaders in 
the expansion of the college curricu- 
lum. Finally, his career affords an 
insight into the traditions and view- 
points of the group in old New York 
which shaped the development of the 
city’s oldest institution of higher edu- 
cation, first as King’s College, and, 
from 1784, as Columbia College. 
Early Life. — Of biographical de- 
tails we may content ourselves with 
the barest outline. John MceVickar 
was born in New York City, August 
10, 1787. He was a son of a New 
York merchant of Scottish extraction, 
and through his mother was related 
to some of the earliest English settlers 








in the colony. He entered Columbia 
College in 1800, and in 1804 gradu- 
ated at the head of his class. After 
a visit abroad he returned to New 
York and resumed his studies. In 
1807 he became a candidate for or 
ders in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, studying under the direction 
of the future Bishop John Henry 
Hobart. This marked the beginning of 
a friendship which endured through- 
out the Bishop’s life, and McVickar 
became his biographer. MceVickar 
was ordained deacon in 1811, and 
priest in 1812. In 1809 he married 
a daughter of Dr. Samuel Bard, a 
distinguished physician and former 
professor in King’s College, who had 
retired and established himself at 
Hyde Park. Here MeVickar also 
took up his residence. A church, of 
which McVickar was chosen rector, 
was erected on Dr. Bard’s property, 
mainly through his liberality and that 
of McVickar’s father. The consecra- 
tion of the church and the admission 
of the rector to orders took place at 
the same time. 

Formative Influences.—In MeVick- 
ar’s environment and the circum- 
stances of his education may be found 
certain factors which were apparently 


1 Schmidt, G. P., ‘“‘The Old Time College President’? (New York, 1930). 
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influential in determining the trend 
of his subsequent career as a clergy- 
man and as an educator, his interest 
in economic and historical studies, 
and especially the moral and religious 
emphasis which characterized his 
teaching in these fields. 

In family background, his biogra- 
pher tells us that there was on 
both sides “the heritage of ancestral 
Churchmanship.”? A glimpse signifi- 
cantly revealing as to the characteris- 
ties of the religious opinions prevail- 
ing in MeVickar’s circle in adult life 
may be gathered from a passage which 
his biographer quotes from a letter 
written by a sister of Dr. Bard, who 
was for many years a member of Mc- 
Vickar’s household, concerning the 
need for the church of which Mc- 
Vickar became rector. She says: 

“This country had no _ Episcopal 
Church nearer to the southward than 
Poughkeepsie, nor to the northward 
within twenty miles, so that our com- 
mon people either attended ignorant 
Methodist meetings or spent their Sun- 
days in idleness.” 

On the political and social side, 
MeVickar manifested the sentiments 
characteristic of the reaction of the 
older settlements of the East to the 
rise to political power of the frontiers- 
men of the new West, and toward the 
growing industrial populations of the 
Eastern urban centres. While he ex- 
pressed agreement with the character- 
istic liberal view concerning the effi- 
cacy of education as a preparation for 
the intelligent exercise of the right of 
suffrage, we may infer from a letter 
quoted by his biographer, concerning 
his interview with President Jackson, 


1872), p. 
3 Ibid., p. 27. 
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whose elevation to the Presidency was 
viewed, in circles such as McVickar’s, 
as marking the triumph of the rabble, 
that his opposition to the “associa- 
tions” connected with Jackson and his 
group had grounds other and deeper 
than that of divergent views on eco- 
nomic policies. He wrote:5 

“But I have not told you how I like 
the President. I tell you plainly that 
could I forget his name was Jackson, 
and all the associations connected with 
it, I should describe him as one of the 
most gentlemanly old men I have ever 
met with; mild, courteous, and polite, 
with an air of sedateness approaching to 
melancholy, and with a tinge of disease 
or feeble health. On the whole, I should 
describe him as a very interesting man.” 


McVickar’s Education.—When Me- 
Vickar became a student at Columbia 
College, the institution, which follow- 
ing the Revolution had been placed, 
by the act of 1784 constituting the 
University of the State of New York, 
under the direct control of the Re- 
gents of that organization, had been 
returned to the control of its own 
board, and had resumed, in the main, 
the characteristics which had marked 
it, as King’s College, prior to the 
Revolution. 

In 1799 a State grant of 750 
pounds per annum for salaries of pro- 
fessors, which the college had received 
during the preceding seven years, was 
discontinued. Through lack of re- 
sources, the work of the institution 
was drastically curtailed. In July, 
1800, President William Samuel 
Johnson resigned. A successor was 
not chosen until May, 1801, when the 
Rev. Dr. Charles H. Wharton was 
elected to the office. It appears that 


rev ickar, William A., “The Life of the Reverend John McVickar, S. T. D.”” (Néw York, 


4 McVickar, John, “Introductory Lecture to a Course of Political Economy: Recently 
Delivered at Columbia College, New York” (London, 1830). 


§ McVickar, W. A., Op. cit., p. 120. 
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he presided over the commencement 
cf 1801, but, being the rector in 
charge of a church in Burlington, 
New Jersey, he took no part in the 
work of administration of the college, 
and resigned the office of president in 
December of the same year. He was 
succeeded by the Right Rev. Benja- 
min Moore, Bishop of New York, 
whose “ecclesiastical duties were such, 
that he was not expected to take an 
active part in the business of the Col- 
lege, except on particular occasions. 
The chief management of its concerns 
devolved upon the Professors.’’ 
During the period when MeVickar 
was a student at Columbia College, 
the work of the institution was car- 
ried on by Peter Wilson, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages; John Kemp, LL.D., Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philos- 
ophy; and the Rev. John Bowden, 
S. T. D., Professor of Moral Phil- 
osophy, Belles Lettres, and Logic. 
Samuel Latham Mitchill, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Natural History, Chemistry, 
and Agriculture from 1792 to 1801, 
and also Professor of Botany up to 
1795, severed his connection with the 
college during MeVickar’s first year. 
Van Amringe indicates that a profes- 
sor of natural history and chemistry 
was chosen in 1802, the appointment 
being made without salary, and the 
remuneration of the professor being 
consequently derived solely from stu- 
dents’ fees. From the general cata- 
logue of the institution issued in 1826, 
however, it appears that there was no 
designated instructor in the subjects 
of this department from the resigna- 


tion of Mitchill until the appointment 
of a lecturer in Natural and 
mental Philosophy and Chemistry in 
1813.7 

We have dwelt somewhat upon these 
details concerning Columbia Coll 
about the period of MeVickar’s under- 
graduate career, inasmuch as an inter- 
pretation apparently unwarranted as 
to the scope of the Columbia curriecu- 
lum has been placed by some writers 
upon a pamphlet on the Present State 
of Learning in Columbia College, com- 
piled in 1794. This report was pre- 
pared by Samuel Latham Mitchill, to 
whose connection with the college we 
have just referred, on behalf of a com- 
mittee appointed to consider the sub 
ject. It included a “Plan of Academie 
Instruction,” for the arts faculty 
which (the State grant for salaries be- 
ing then in operation) was composed 
at that time of the president and seven 
professors. A somewhat detailed out- 
line of the work of each professor was 
given. In some quarters the curricu- 
lum described in Mitchill’s report has 
been hailed as “exceptional.”§ Con- 
cerning the department of moral phi- 
losophy, it has been assumed that the 
scope of the instruction comprehended 
the then new science of political econ- 
cmy, and foreshadowed the later sci- 
cnee of sociology. We are not left to 
conjecture, however, in our efforts to 
ascertain the range of subject-matter 
included under moral philosophy by 
John Daniel Gros, who, in addition to 
his duties as minister of the German 
Reformed Church in New York, 
served as Professor of the German 
Language and Geography in Columbia 
College from 1784 to 1795, and as 


“Statutes of Columbia College,’’ 1836, historical sketch, 8. 


: Van ——") John H. (and others), 
York, 1904), 


“A History of Columbia University, - ‘etal (New 
p. 83. “Catalogue of Columbia stem in the City of New-York. . . From 
+= 1758, to ee D. 1826, Inclusive’’ (New York, 


826). 


Snow, L. F., “The College Curriculum in ie” United States” (New York, 1907), p. 108. 
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Professor of Moral Philosophy from 
1787 to 1795. He published, in the 
jast-enamed year, a text-book entitled 
Natural Principles of Rectitude, for 
the Conduct of Man in all States and 
Situations of Life: Demonstrated and 
Explained in a Systematic Treatise 
on Moral Philosophy. Comprehend- 
ing The Law of Nature — Ethics — 
Natural Jurisprudence—General 
Oeconomy-—Politics—and the Law of 
Nations. 

In Gros’ section on “General Oecon- 
omy,” his chapter headings are: “Of 
Rights in Persons”; “Of the General 
Laws of Society”; “Introduction to 
the Relative Duties of Man, Which 
Flow From the Constitution of the 
Sexes”; “Of the Matrimonial or Con- 
nubial Society”; “Of the More Spe- 
cifie Rights and Duties Between Hus- 
band and Wife’; “Of the Parental 
Society”; “Of the Herile Society” ; 
“Of the Domestic Society”; and “Of 
Cummunities.” It is clear that he 
deals with subject-matter included in 
the Aristotelian use of the term 
“oeconomy.”” Concerning this mean- 
ing, Tennemann (who assumed the 
genuineness of the Oeconomics attrib- 
uted to Aristotle) says :* 

“Practical Philosophy comprehends 
Ethics, Politics, and Economy. . . . 
Under the head of Right (dikaion), he 
distinguishes that appertaining to a 
family (otkonomikon) from that of a 
city (politikon). . . . A perfect unity 
of plan prevails throughout his Ethics, 
his Politics, and his Oeconomics. Both 
the latter have for their end to show 
how the object of man’s existence de- 
fined in the Ethics, viz. Virtue com- 
bined with Happiness, may be attained 
in the civil and domestic relations, 


through a good constitution of the state 
and household.” 


It is readily apparent, then, that 
Gros’ treatment of subject matter un- 
der the term “General Oeconomy,” 
was by no means identical with the 
field of political economy as con- 
ceived by Adam Smith and his fol- 
lowers. 

The shallowness of the claim that 
the scope of Gros’ instruction repre- 
sented an extension of the field of 
moral philosophy unusual in Ameri- 
can colleges will appear upon com- 
paring his work with William Paley’s 
Moral and Political Philosophy, pub- 
lished in 1785, which came into use 
in America about the beginning of 
the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Gros’ indebtedness to Paley 
will also be clearly apparent. His 
discussion of the law of nature and 
of nations is far less extensive than 
that of Vattel. 

Another section of Mitchill’s report 
from which an unwarranted conclu- 
sion has been drawn is that in which 
he described the work of his own de- 
partment, as follows:?° 


“A Professorship of Economics was 
instituted in July, 1792, and Samuel 
Latham Mitchill, M.D., appointed Pro- 
fessor. This course, of which a Syllabus 
is published, is conducted upon the new 
French system. A few weeks ago Mr. 
Mitchill gave an edition of the New No- 
menclature of Chemistry in French, 
jerman and English for the use of the 
students. This Professorship comprises 
not only the classification and arrange- 
ment of natural bodies, but also treats 
of a great variety of facts, which form 
the basis of Medicine, Agriculture and 
other useful arts, as well as of manu- 
factures.” 


We have already indicated the offi- 
cial designations of Mitchill’s chair, 
as shown by the general catalogue of 


m Tenneman, W. G., “A Manual of the History of Philosophy” (tr., A. Johnson, rev., J. R. 


orrell, London, 1852), pp. 117, 123-124. 


10 Quoted by Snow, p. 101; also by Van Amringe, PD. 80. 
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Columbia College, issued in 1826. 
There is no basis for the conclusion 
which some have drawn that he was 
cfiicially designated as “professor of 
economics.” Even if such had been 
the case, that fact would not justify 
the conclusion that the science now 
known as economics was included 
within the scope of his instruction. 
While the use of the term “economics” 
in the modern sense in which it may 
be synonymous with the term “polit- 
ical economy,” or more specialized in 
its application, may be traced back 
as far as Arthur Young, it may be 
said to have attained currency in 
America with the publication of Julian 
M. Sturtevant’s Economics or the 
Science of Wealth, in 1877, and in 
England with Marshall’s Economics 
of Industry, in 1879. Even later such 
writers as Francis A. Walker in 
America, in his Political Economy 
(1883), and J. Shield Nicholson in 
England, in his Principles of Politt- 
cal Economy (1893-1901), adhered to 
the older term. From Mitchill’s own 
description of the work of his depart- 
ment, it is evident that the scope of 
his instruction was comprehended 
within the usual meaning of the terms 
employed in the official designation of 
his professorship, and that the mean- 
ing attached by him to the term “eco- 
nomics” was similar to that employed 
in John Penington’s Chemical and 
Economical Essays, published in 1790, 
which represented the first American 
attempt to popularize chemistry. 
The period of MeVickar’s under- 
graduate career was one of financial 


stringency for Columbia College. Ip 
1802 the permanent revenue of the 
college did not exceed 1570 pounds 
per annum, while the regular salaries, 
even, with the drastic reduction in the 
number of professors, amounted to 
1477 pounds, “leaving a Balance for 
contingent Expenses and Repairs of 
Ninety-Three Pounds.”*! 

Of the three professors making up 
the instructional staff of the instity. 
tion, it is probable that the one exert- 
ing the most extensive and enduring 
influence upon MecVickar as an u- 
dergraduate was the Rev. Dr. John 
Bowden, a graduate of King’s College 
in the class of 1772, who, in 1801 was 
made professor of moral philosophy, 
belles-lettres and logic.12 Bowden's 
published work consists of several 
polemical treatises relating to church 
polity.1% It is reasonable to conclude, 
therefore, that the religious emphasis 
characterized his teaching of moral 
philosophy, and that the scope of his 
instruction in this subject was more 
restricted than had been that of Gros. 

McVickar’s Professorial Career— 
Bowden died in 1817, and MeVickar 
was appointed as his successor, his 
title being “Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy, Rhetoric, and Belles-Lettres.” 
While his career as a clergyman was 
a long and distinguished one, and 
while many undertakings arising 
therefrom, such as his attention to the 
spiritual welfare of the soldiers sta- 
tioned on Governor’s Island, occupied 
his attention from time to time, it was 
henceforth with the duties of his pro 
fessorship, and with those of the in- 


11 Committee report, November 17, 1802. Quoted by Van Amringe, p. 83. 


Poy ‘Catalogue of Columbia College in the City of New-York. 


. From A. D. 1758, to 


D. 1826, Inclusive’’ (New York, 1826). Van Amringe (p. 83) gives Bowden's title as “Pro- 
ed of Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, and Belles-lettres and Logic. 

. to the Reverend Ezra Stiles... - 
s Concerning Church Government, in an Ordination Sermon, 
“A Second Letter from John 
(New Haven, 1789). 


13 Bowden, John, “A Letter, From John Bowden . 


Occasioned by Some 


Passage: 
Preached, at New-London, May 17th, 1787” (New Haven, 1788); 
Bowden . . . to the Reverend Doctor Stiles... 
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terim administrative offices which he 
was called upon to fill, that he was 
mainly concerned. 

McVickar’s experience as a clergy- 
man seems to have operated to inten- 
sify his early interest in economic 
affairs. His biographer points out 
that in an address which he delivered 
before the Christian Association of 
Dutchess County in 1815, and in his 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
the blacks in the vicinity of his place 
of residence, there are evidences of 
“that economic view of social ques- 
tions which seems to have been natu- 
ral to his mind.’’** 

The first step in the expansion of 
MecVickar’s duties beyond the rather 
comprehensive scope originally as- 
signed to him occurred in 1818, when 
“the subjects of Intellectual Philos- 
ophy and Political Economy were, 

. without any extra emolument, 
added to his department.”?5 Accord- 
ing to his biographer, this action was 
taken at his own request. 

The claim has been advanced that, 
when intellectual philosophy and polit- 
ical economy were added to the scope 
of MeVickar’s duties in 1818, the 
official title of his professorship was 
modified accordingly, and that he 
was, therefore, the earliest American 
teacher of political economy to be 
officially designated as such.1® No 
record of official action has been ad- 
duced in support of this claim. It 
rests upon the assertion of McVickar’s 
biographer, and upon the fact that, 
upon the title page of McVickar’s 
Outlines of Political Economy, pub- 
lished in 1825, he is referred to as 


14 McVickar, W. A., Op. cit., p. 38. 
15 Ibid., pp. 63 and 84. 
16 Seligman, E. R. A., The Early Teaching of Economics in the United States, in ‘Economic 
s Contributed in Honor of John Bates Clark” (New York, 1927), pp. 283-320; Bernard, 
L. L., in ‘Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences,” Vol. I (New York, 1930), p. 331. 
17 McVickar, W. A., Op. cit., p. 84. 


“Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Political Economy in Columbia Col- 
lege, New-York.” The statement of 
MecVickar’s biographer is vague, as- 
serting that this was the first intro- 
duction of the subject “into any 
American college as a distinct chair.’””#* 
The designation appearing upon the 
title-page of McVickar’s Outlines has 
no evidentiary value beyond showing 
that he desired to indicate that he was 
engaged in teaching the subject of the 
treatise which he had edited. The 
title page of his A Domestic Narra- 
tive of the Life of Samuel Bard, M.D., 
LL.D., published in 1822, refers to 
MecVickar as “Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Rhetoric, Columbia 
College, New-York.” That of the 
pamphlet containing his alumni anni- 
versary address of October 4, 1837 
designates him as “Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Columbia College.” 
Clearly these sources of evidence af- 
ford no basis for the claim. The vari- 
ous issues of the general catalogue of 
the institution manifest contradictions 
equally great. A more reliable source 
concerning the official actions of the 
college trustees in these matters should 
be afforded by the successive issues of 
The Statutes of Columbia College. 
Turning to these, we find that the 
Statutes “revised and passed by the 
Board of Trustees, October, 1827” 
designate McVickar as “Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, and 
Belles Lettres.” This indicates that 
officially the title of MeVickar’s pro- 
fessorship was unchanged between the 
date of his appointment and 1827. 
(To be continued next month) 
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“THe Waysipe,” ConcorD, MAssacHvU- 
SETTS. 


“The Wayside” at Concord, the only 
house that Nathaniel Hawthorne ever 
owned, is for sale. There is danger that 
this historic old house may pass into pri- 
vate hands, and so be closed to those 
thousands of Hawthorne’s admirers who 
have been wont to visit it in summer. 

The property consists of the house 
itself, part of which dates from 1697, 
and twenty-eight acres of land, much of 
it woodland, which Hawthorne loved, 
and beneath whose trees he wrote some 
of those stories which have charmed and 
delighted American youth. For the past 
few years, through the kindness of 
Hawthorne’s granddaughter, Miss Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, “The Wayside” 
has been open to the public upon pay- 
ment of a very small fee. It has been 
in charge of a charming and delightful 
woman, Mrs. Mary I. Sweet, who will 
be remembered with gratitude by a host 
of American teachers and others. In a 
letter dated Sept. 4 which the writer 
received from Mrs. Sweet she says: 

“T have been told that people now in 
possession of things which belonged to 
Hawthorne will give them to a perma- 
nent Museum Association.” 

Then she goes on to say: “On Thurs- 
day of this week a daughter and two 
granddaughters of Julian Hawthorne 
visited “The Wayside,’ and they told me 
they thought some members of the fam- 
ily would give some of the author’s pos- 
sessions if this place were made a per- 
manent memorial. They also said that 
no doubt Julian could tell how the 
house was furnished, as his memory is 
very keen.” 

“We have had a great many teachers, 
students, and admirers of Hawthorne 
here this summer, and all are keenly 
interested in having “The Wayside’ 
saved as a memorial to him.” 


The writer believes that there are 
enough teachers and students who love 
and admire Nathaniel Hawthorne’s gy- 
perb contributions to American Litera- 
ture to save “The Wayside,” and make 
of it a permanent memorial. He hopes 
to organize a committee, consisting of 
educators, authors, and business 
who will handle all contributions, and 
see that the plan is carried to its com- 
pletion. Even in these hard times (less 
hard for teachers than for most) it 
should not be difficult to raise twenty- 
five thousand dollars for such a note- 
worthy enterprise. 


WHAT THE MODERN TEACHER REaps, 


Certain questions were recently asked 
of a group of sixty secondary and high 
school teachers in Metropolitan Boston. 
It was intended to indicate the extent 
of their reading in fiction, biography, 
current magazines, etc. The replies 
were most interesting, 

For example: The teachers listed 69 
different magazines that they read regu- 
larly. Those read by the largest num- 
ber were the Literary Digest (23), 
Harpers (17), The Atlantic Monthly 
(14), The Reader’s Digest (12), Good 
Housekeeping and the National Geo- 
graphic (10 each) ; then follow in order 
The American Magazine, The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, The Woman’s Home Companion, 
Time, The Cosmopolitan, Scribner's, 
N. E. A. Journal, and Collier’s Weekly. 

A very wide variety of titles were 
given under the heading “Technical 
Books on Teaching or Methods.” Ninety- 
six different books were listed, covering 
almost every phase of teaching. 

Among the recent works of fiction the 
favorites were Angel Pavement, Years 
of Grace, All Quiet on the Western 
Front, Laughing Boy, The Forsyte 
Saga, Cimarron, Mirthful Haven, Jalna, 
The Woman of Andros, The Deepening 
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Stream, and Waters Under the Earth. 
Very few of the hundred or more books 
mentioned were trashy or even very 
light. One thing that surprised the 
writer was the very few who read mur- 
der or mystery stories. Our teachers 
gem to feel that they prefer books of 
genuine literary merit; such novels as 
Growth of the Soil, The Last Full 
Measure, Ethan Frome, and Giants of 
the Earth. 

Various reasons were assigned as to 
why they liked best the books named. 
Some said “For the story it told”; 
others “For its beauty of style”; others 
“Por its characterization. I liked the 
people in it.” A goodly number 
answered “For its setting and the fine 
descriptive passages.” Inspiration, hu- 
mor, and satire were also listed as 
reasons, 

In the field of biography Maurois led 
all others, equally divided between his 
books “Disraeli” and “Byron.”  Stra- 
chev’s “Elizabeth and Essex,” Van 
Loon’s “R. V. R.,” “The Life and Mind 
of Emily Dickinson,” Mrs. Riggs’s “Un- 
afraid.” and “Blue Ghost,” the life of 
Lafcardio Hearn, headed the list. Over 
90 titles were given, all—or nearly all— 
books of genuine merit. 

Thirty books on History or on sub- 
jects connected with history, were given. 
Beard’s “Rise of American Civilization,” 
Arthur Train’s “Puritan’s Progress,” 
Bowers’s “The Tragic Era” were promi- 
nent. “The Outline of History” by 
H. G. Wells was by all odds the most 
popular. 

Of the poets Frost, Robinson, Emily 
Dickinson, and Louis Untermeyer led, 
with Miss Millay and Stephen V. Benet 
close behind. Longfellow is still the 
favorite of a surprising number. Robin- 
son Jeffers is read—and Wordsworth! 
So is Davidson, and James Weldon 
Johnson, the Negro poet. Tennyson, 
Browning, Kipling, and Riley have 
many followers among our teachers; 
Keats and Shelley only a scattering few. 


Four times as many prefer rhymed 
to unrhymed verse. Fifteen have no 
preference—provided it were good po- 
etry. A few, but very few, do not read 
poetry at all. 

Asked what was the most valuable 
book she had read during the past year, 
a surprising list was given. Here are 
some of the titles: 

“Microbe Hunters” by de Kruif; 
“What Literature Can Do for Me” by 
C. A. Smith; “The American Road to 
Culture” by Counts; “The Power of 
Prayer” by Torrey; “All Quiet” by 
Remarque; “Of Human Bondage” by 
Maugham: “Green Pastures” by Con- 
nolly; “How We Think” by Dewey; 
“The New Universe” by Brownell. 

Why these were considered the most 
valuable books was explained by such 
phrases as, “Broad, comprehensive view- 
point”; “Spiritual Value”; “Realism”; 
“Psycholory”; “Other Fellow’s Point 
of View,” ete. 

Dorothy Canfield’s “Deepening Stream” 
and Galsworthy’s “Forsyte Saga” were 
considered best from a literary stand- 
point. 

Fifty- four out of sixty said that in 
reading drama or fiction they try to dis- 
cover what problem of modern life the 
author is dealing with. Fifty said they 
read prefaces regularly, four sometimes, 
six always skip the preface or introduc- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact 
brought out by these questions was in 
regard to the length of time given to 
the reading of a 300-page book of fic- 
tion. Four said “Two to 3 hours.” 
Nine from 21% to 3-4 hours; four de- 
voted four hours, three five hours, eight 
from five to six hours, four from seven 
to eight hours, three from 10 fo 15 
hours. Five said “An evening.” Five 
spend two evenings, and two what time 
they can find during a week. Sixteen 
skim fiction, 37 read every word, seven 
read most of a book but skip in places. 

—E. L. G. 
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Gateway to English Literature. By 
Benjamin A. Heydrick, A.M. Pages VII 
-+ 314, Noble and Noble, New York. 1929. 

This admirably planned book answers 
the purposes both of a brief history of 
the main currents in English Literature, 
and a wide selection of readings from the 
most famous of English writers. This 
combination of history, biography, and 
excerpts should make the high school 
pupil reasonably familiar with those au- 
thors who have achieved a permanent 
place in English Literature. The first 
part of the “Gateway” consists of ten 
chapters, and covers the lives and writ- 
ings of the various authors from Beowulf 
to Lord Dunsany. While this part of the 
text is necessarily brief it is so clearly 
written that even the most backward 
pupil will be sure to find much that can- 
not fail to interest him. The remaining 
160 pages are devoted to carefully chosen 
selections for reading. The book is sub 
stantially and beautifully bound, the type 
clear and attractive, and the illustrations 
add much to the value of the book. 


Famous Poems Explained. By Wait- 
man Barbe, Litt.D. Revised edition 1930. 
249 pages. Noble and Noble, N. Y. 

Dr. Barbe, late Associate Professor of 
the English Language and Literature in 
West Virginia University has carefully re- 
vised this popular book, which is planned 
as both a hand-book for teachers and a 
help for students. “Its purpose,” says the 
preface, “is to aid in the comprehension 
and understanding, and therefore in the 
appreciation, of literature through the 
poems here presented.” 


In reading with the understanding Dr. 
Barbe holds that two things are essential 
—a full and clear knowledge of the selec- 
tion read, and a vivid and definite use of 
the imagination on the part of the reader. 
In its pages will be found many poems 
that made McGuffy’s Readers almost as 


‘familiar to our grandfathers as were the 


words of Holy Writ. Do not these very 
titles stir your imagination and recall 
days of long ago? “Make Way for Liber. 
ty,” “The Rising in 1776,” “The Burial of 
Moses,” “The Destruction of Sennacherib,” 
“Wolsey’s Farewell,” “Tubal Cain,”—ang 
many others equally dear to our forbears 
and, it is hoped, not less honored ang 
cherished by ourselves. There is hardly 
one of the sixty-odd poems that is not 
gem; and Dr. Barbe’s notes, explanations, 
and suggestions are helpful in the highest 
degree. 


Progress in English. By A. Mortimer 
Clark and Jaron Knor. 1931. Pp. XI 
+ 466. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. $1.20 less discount, 

This book is designed for one year's 
use,—in the ninth grade. It’s purpose is 
to co-ordinate the English work of the 
Junior High School or of the intermediate 
grades with that of the Senior High 
School. 

Here only essentials are presented; yet 
presented so fully that the teacher will 
find ample material for her work in Com- 
position during the whole year. The 
chapters, such for example as those on 
Story Telling, Story Writing, and Explain- 
ing, are stimulating and constructive in 
character. The authors have embodied 
the well-known but often neglected axiom 
that practice and ever more practice are 
the only sure means to a development of 
power in self-expression. 

The unit plan of organization permits 
the teacher to vary the order of study 
or to choose from the book only those ele 
ments of instruction necessary to his i 
dividual needs. 

The mechanics of the book are a delight 
to one who loves clear type, substantial 
paper, and illustrations that not only fit 
the text but that touch the imagination 
The chapter on Explaining is alone worth 
the price of the book to every teacher of 
English Composition in the ninth grade. 
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ghort Plays. Edited by Edwin Van B. 
Knickerbocker. 1931. Pages XIV + 532. 
Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 

The editor, who is Chairman of the 
English Department of the George Wash- 
ington High School, New York City, has 
compiled a notable book, and the pub- 
lishers have done an equally fine piece of 
work in the format of this most attrac- 
tive and usable book, 

Part I, “Using the Plays,” deals with 
such practical questions as The Elements 
of a Short Play, Suggested Procedure for 
Studying the Plays, Analyzing the Role, 
Realizing the Setting, Acting as Team- 
work, and Producing the Play in the 
Classroom. The book will be a godsend 
to any High School teacher who is to 
produce a school play, for every sugges- 
tion and direction is clear, concise, and 
practicable. 


The second part consists of 16 short 


plays all suitable for school production. 
Here are to be found such notable dramas 
as Anatole France’s “The Man Who Mar- 
ried a Dumb Wife,” Lord Dunsany’s “The 
Gods of the Mountain,” Beulah Marie 
Dix’s “Allison’s Lad,” “Where the Cross 
is Made” by Eugene O'Neill, and Act III 
of “Ulysses” by Stephen Phillips. Others 
are equally interesting ;—it is a remark- 
able collection. 

There is a section devoted to comments 
on the plays, designed to assist the 
teacher and pupils in selecting the par- 
ticular play that will best suit their 
needs; and a concluding chapter on Pre- 
paring a Play for Public Performance. 
The half-tone cuts are most helpful in 
showing stage settings and costumes. It 
is a book that should be in every school 
library and on the desk of every High 
School teacher of English or Dramatics. 


Prose and Poetry for Precis Writing. 
Selected and Edited by Irene FitzGerald 
and Robert Mahoney. 1931. Pp. XII + 
184. $1.25. The Catholic Education Press, 
Washington, D. C. 

In the foreword to this admirable little 
Volume the editors say: 

“Readers do not gather with appropri- 
ate readiness the central thought of rela- 


tively easy passages in prose and poetry; 
they frequently fail to appreciate the 
importance and relative value of state- 
ments contained in a given paragraph or 
page; moreover, they find themselves 
quite unable to report competently on 
what they have read, In short, they have 
not mastered the art of reading—which 
is only a preliminary step in the art of 
study—and this failure inevitably pro- 
vides handicaps in the mastery of that 
which is infinitely more important—the 
art of life itself.” 

With this postulate in mind Miss Fitz- 
Gerald and Dr. Mahoney have compiled 
their book for students in the Senior 
High School and the Junior College. 

It opens with a short thesis on Précis 
Writing, then takes up a large variety of 
selections under the following headings: 
Narratives, Personalities, Portraits, In- 
terests Out of Doors. Then follow ex- 
amples classified as History and Public 
Affairs, Observations on Life, Literary 
Comment, and Religious Inspiration. The 
book closes with fine examples of Letters, 
Editorials, Reviews, Poems, and Sonnets. 

If Précis Writing has helped the French 
boy to express himself so clearly and in 
such charming style, we should at least 
see if it as well fitted for the American 
boy’s use. The writer believes that this 
book is worth the careful consideration 
of every teacher of English in the High 
School and Junior College who is not en- 
tirely satisfied with the results he is now 
getting from his pupils. 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader. By Milton 
H. Turk. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
419 pages. 1930. 

Professor Turk, who is Beverly Chew 
Professor of English in Hobart College, 
has recently revised this most attractive 
reader in Anglo-Saxon and Middle Eng- 
lish. The first 48 pages are given up to 
a clear exposition of the essentials of 
Anglo-Saxon grammar. Then follows a 
brief but extremely interesting chapter 
on “Word Formation” by P. F. Magoun, 
Jr., of Harvard College. The format is 
a delight to the eye and the contents of 
the Reader arranged in a new and most 
attractive way. 

Part I contains selections dealing with 
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the life and writings of that first great 
English scholar, King Alfred the Great. 
Extracts from his Law-Code, the Chron- 
icle, the Pastoral Care, Boethius and his 
Soliloquies make most acceptable reading 
to both student and historian. Part II, 
“Saints and Chronicles,” has many ex- 
tracts from the writings of the venerable 
Bede, whose tomb in Durham Cathedral 
is familiar to thousands of American 
tourists and students. 

Part III, “The Eleventh Century,” intro- 
duces to us Aelfric, whose “Life of Saint 
Oswald” and “Homily on Saint Cuthbert” 
again take us back to that great Norman 
eathedral on the banks of the winding 
Weir. It closes with selections from the 
Chronicle, dealing with the life and ex- 
ploits of William the Conqueror. 

For Anglo-Saxon poetry we have ample 
quotations from the “Lay of Maldon,” 
“Brunanburh,” Cynewulf’s “Eline,” “The 
Sacrifice of Isaac” from the book of Gene- 
sis, and three selections from Beowulf. 

The last thirty pages are devoted to 
Middle English selections, closing with 
Chaucer’s “Pardoner’s Tale.” Notes, a 
brief Bibliography, and an extensive glos- 
sary complete a book that is a model of 
its kind. 

Producing Your Own Plays. By Mary 
M. Russell. Richard H. Smith, Inc., N. Y. 
139 pages. 1931. 
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Miss Russell, author of such well-known 
dramatic texts as “Pageants for Special 
Days in the Church Year,” “Dramatizeg 
Missionary Stories,” and “Dramatized 
Bible Stories for Young People,” has given 
us in this little volume a most helpful 
book for use in the schoolroom. All too 
little use is made of the dramatic ip. 
stincts that are inherent in every normal 
child. With such a clear and adequate 
exposition as this by Miss Russell the 
teacher need have no fear of undertaking 
those simple dramatizations of literary 
masterpieces and historical episodes that 
children love to produce. 

The various chapters are devoted to 
such practical topics as the selection of 
the cast, rehearsals (“Building an Indi- 
vidual into a Character”)—constructing 
simple but effective scenery, proper and 
safe lighting effects, the costumes, make- 
up, the production of the play, and an 
ample list of sacred plays and pageants. 

The book * strated with half-tones 
and line cuts. se, with the clear type 
and attractive u.nding, make the book 
ene that should be on the desk of every 
teacher in the secondary schools. It is 
listed at $1.50, with the usual discount to 
teachers. 


—E. L. GETCHELL, 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


We acknowledge receipt of the following publications of interest to the readers of 


EDUCATION. 
EpvcaTION. 


Mention here does not preclude review in this or subsequent numbers of 





The New Examination—Its construc- 
tion and use. By James F. Bursch, Ph. D., 
Director of Research and Student Person- 
nel, Sacramento, Calif.. and H. Meltzer, 
Ph.D., Psychologist, Psychiatric Child 
Guidance Clinic and Lecturer in Psy- 
chology, Washington Univ. St. Louis, Mo. 
1931. 83 pp. Southern California School 
Depository, Ltd. 


The Best Thing to Do. A Test of 
Knowledge of Social Standards. Forms A 
and B with scoring keys and manual of 
information. By Frank E. Tomlin, Stan- 
ford University Press. This test is de- 
signed for use in connection with charac- 
ter-education programw!!i «the elementary 
grades of the publics:i! als. 


Gateway to English’ Literature. With 
selected readings for class study. By 
Benjamin A. Heydrick, A. M., Chairman of 
English Department, High School of Com- 
merce, New York City. 1929. 314 pp. 
$1.35. Noble & Noble, New York City. 


The Students’ Dictionary of Synonyms 
and Antonyms. By Lloyd Adams, M.A. 
194 pp. 1930. $1.25. Noble & Noble, New 
York City. 


Journalism for High Schools. En- 
larged edition. By Charles Dillon, for- 
merly Professor of Industrial Journalism 
in the Kansas State Agricultural College. 
156 pp. Noble & Noble, New York City. 


Famous Poems Explained. By Wait- 
man Barbe, Litt. D., late Associate Profes- 
tor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, West Virginia University. Revised 
edition. 1930. 249 pp. $1.00. Noble and 
Noble, New York City. 


Graded Sentences for Analysis. By 
Mary B. Rossman and Mary W. Mills. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 1931. 106 
pp. 50 cents. Noble & Noble. 


Better High School English Through 
Tests and Drills. By Garibaldi M. La- 
polla, Chairman English Department, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, New York 
City, and Kenneth W. Wright, Chairman 
English Department, DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York City. 1929. 140 pp. 
$1.00. Noble & Noble, New York City. 


Advancing in Picture Study. By Agnes 
Hammell, B.A., Art Supervisor, School 
Department, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 246 
pp. $1.00. W. J. Gage & Company, Ltd., 
Toronto. 


Pestalozzi. McGraw Hill Education 
Classics Series. By Lewis Flint Anderson, 
Professor of the History of Education, the 
Ohio State University. 1931. 283 pp. 
$2.00. McGraw Hill Book Company, New 
York and London. 


English Tests and Practice Lessons for 
High Schools. By Harold H. Bizler, Ph.D., 
Director of Testing and Guidance, Atlanta 
Public Schools, Charles F. Allen, A. M., 
Supervisor of Secondary Education, Little 
Rock Public Schools, and Elizabeth Raw- 
lings Murphy, Department of Elementary 
English, Little Rock Public Schools. 80 
pp. paper covers. Smith, Hammond & 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Organization and Administration 
of Standard High Schools. By F. L. 
Stetson, Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Univ. of Oregon. 95 pp. Paper 
covers. University Press, Eugene, Oregon. 


Why Be Afraid? The Psychology of 
Emotional Disturbance. By Leon Mones, 
Ph. D., Dean and Professor of Psychology 
at the New Jersey Normal School for 
Jewish Teachers. 1931. The Stratford 
Company, Boston. 103 pp. $1.00, 


Teaching the Elementary Curriculum. 
By Sheldon Emmor Davis, Ph.D., Presi- 
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dent of the State Normal College, Dillon, 
Montana. 1931. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 549 pp. Price $1.75. 


A Child’s Third Number Book, Part 
I, By Saul Badanes. 1931. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 136 pp. 
Price 64 cents. 


A New, Approach to American His- 
tory. Students’ Guide Sheets. By D. C. 
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Bailey. Third Edition. Revised by BE. 7, © 
Smith. The University of Chicago Pregs, 
1927 and 1931. 124 pp. Paper covers, 


Contrast and Comparison. A Book of © 
Essays. Edited by Charles Brockway 
Hale, University of Maryland, and James © 
Edward Tobin, Fordham University. 1931, ~ 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 476 pp. 
Price $2.00. 





